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RADIANT TOURS 


CO 


“Sunshine and blue skies; farms and homesteads nestling 
among the mountains and hills; orchards of peach and plum 
filling the valleys with blossom; the perfume of orange 
groves; the profusion of wild flowers; the camp fire and 
the call of the wild in the Bushveld; the quest of open 
roads trailing away to far horizons; the sparkling air of the 
Highveld; 


bright warm days and cool starlit nights—these memories 


sun and sea bathing on golden beaches; the 
and a splendid feeling of health and fitness after my last 
holiday in South Africa are luring me back there for the 


coming Winter.” 


These are the recollections of an English visitor’s holiday 
in South Africa last year. May we send you our booklet 
“Radiant Tours”—the new programme of Winter Travel 
in South Africa? 
South African Government Travel Bureau, 73 Strand, 
London, W.C.2, or the Leading Tourist Agencies. 


Posted free on request to the Director, 
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Cos ERSION OR REDEMPTION? An eg lady at the 
of. England was enquiring about her War Loan. The rs Bank k 
3 Is it a case of Conversion or Redemption, Madam?” T es 
“Sir, am I in the Church of England or the Bank of Engl wif 
Sonic people have money and are worried about it: cone ea 
money and are worried without it. Since I last quoted this, 4Ve no 
worries have become more acute. The £ sté rling and Gold sj ena, 
is still puzzling many not skilled in figures—but bar ee ears te ard 
lished a few months ago, | think, are easily understood. pub- 


; A ye 
1 purchased the 41 years’ lease of the Grafton Galleries fox £20'50n 


\ The rent is £2,000 per anuum, and the landlords axe the ( orporat 
) of the City of London, The vendor —— me with ample _— 
/ that sub-letting and exhibitions, ete., for 1930, amounted to eb 00. 
us thus producing a gross profit of £1,700. My rent, rates and taxe = 
: . 5 up 
: o March 30th exceeded 


£10,000 a year, so that 
by vacating Piccadilly 
1 am down to less than 
half, : 
For the last three 
years, rent, rates and 
taxes have amounted to 
£10,000 a year, and | 
can say without fear of 
contradiction that | 
have spent £100,000 in 
hewspaper advertise. 
ments during the 10 
years that I have been 
an auctioneer. Tn seven 
vears | paid The Limes, 
WVorning Post and 
Truth £40,000. That: is 
how the foundation of 
the House of Hurcomb 
: was laid. This business 

is noi a Company. T have no partners except friends, relatives, and 
customers who Lave invested £25,000 in the business—a miatter of 
£2,500 more than the cost of the lease of the Grafton Galleries. With 
three exceptions, the security held is either an undated cheque or a 








“ .. Frankly I have never’ 


99 | 
| legal promissory note, so that investors can be repaid at one day’s 


enjoyed such a treat ! / « | notice, Several hay« been ¢ so paid, hut it is vs ry curious how others have 


always come along to take their places, so that the £25,000 is almost 
BACCO stationary. Karly in September, two of the participants in the busi- 
ness died on the same day. The largest amount invested, viz.. £3,000, 
was, by special arrangement, to be repaid next Christmas. The other 
4 c k 2 | £700 is payable at once. Investors have received interest at the rate 
breaks a Canditt smo er’ S of 75 per cent. per annum regularly. payable half-yearly in June and 
] > December. Now if any readers of this journal would oo to take the 
= = - place of the two deceased investors in sums of £50 or £100 or £1,000, 
5 year old reso ution. I shall be glad to send further particulars 
This man stopped sm roking for five years ! The frame HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W. 1, 
of mind needed to keep away from a pipe for five years (Top of DOVER STREET.) 
"Phone: Gerr. 5971-4, 
ia he beyond the comprehension of most pipe-lovers. ua ale 
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Other smokers of Barneys will commend to him a more 
enjovable resolution for the future : To smoke nothing but 
Barnevs! But to be serious, there must be something 
unusually good about a Tobacco which can inspire these | |} 


ean: ates neous Jetters of Barnevs’ ‘aise, week | [| Se : 

genuine, spontaneous letters of Barneys’ praise, ck | I t t 

after week, vear after year, from the men who smoke it. | |] AMI y ro ec 10n 
a 





(The original letter can be inspected.) 
‘When a inan resolves to join the ranks of non-smokers, 
“and keeps that resolution for over five years, he may 
imagine he will remain so. 1 did so. 1 thought so; 
‘bul, alas, / was never more mistaken.” 
‘ols a Christmas present T recetee “da case of pipes and 
"a tin of Barneys Mixture, a present 1 regarded at the 
time as useless. But, on exanmitiation, Barne NS: SEC “med 
much too good to be ey ! determined to try 
‘rust one pipeful. ” 
‘The tin was very quickly empty, and now 1 find 
‘myself smoking my deily ounce again, Frankly I stances. 
* have never enjoyed such a treat. and I know now 


‘that L shall be a Barney Boy until the end of my | | AND MORE —alier the last annual pay- 


ned ment has been made a substantial 
Barneys is cool, even-burning, lasting and good .. «| ’ | 
capital sum is payable. 


| 
If you are seeking a Tobacco which will not vary in| 
flavour or goodness, try — et wenn It ae | a ee oe eee 
pete yon Sener than ie ee ee ee giving full particulars, and ask us 


encountered. to plan out a policy to suit your 
EVER — | | circumstances — without obliga- 


tion on your part. 


| Here is a new Policy which pro- 

vides for the payment of £120 

| per annum from date of the 

| father’s death until youngest child 
is 21! 


MORE—'te protection is automatically 


adjusted to meet the circum- 





Fhe smoker inthe out-of-the-way r 

places—at ge or Overseas ! Mutual Life All Profits 
can now buy irneys in the 

ure and certain knowledge that Assurance. to members. 

it will be fresh—factory-fresh 

The Barneys * EverFresiu” 

Fin has achieved this miracle of | 


© | The STANDARD LIF 


? and locked, preserving 
ends ey Bec ASSURANCE COMPANY 
edium), Punchbowle LONDON DUBLIN 
Parsons Pleasure 46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.ec4 59 DAWSON STREET 
: ‘ ie esa Ts be 15a PALL MALL sw, 
1, 4 oz. 4/8. HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 





ESTABLISHED 


1825 












PULL 
Tab to open. 1 oz. 
151) John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Sinn ie -on-Tyne. ® 
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Fach year the mas- 
culine liking for this 
fanous Underwear 
is expressed in still 
greater sales. _ The 
close, even knit of 
the Pure Wool fabric 
of “ Chilprufe ” has 
great elasticity, and 
absorbs the mots- 
ture of the body 
without becoming 
clammy. 


CHILPRUFE 
UNDERWEAR forMEN 


Every part of every garment is perfect. There are 

Vests, Pants, Trunk Drawers, Pyjamas and 

Combinations in ail sizes. 

THE CHILPRUFE MANUFACTURING CO. 
(John A. Bolton, Prop.), LEICESTER. 














Take care of 
YOUR £ 


Security—with Profit 


“Tt may fairly be said that an 
Investor in the ‘ Bristol & West’ 
enjoys Security combined with 
Profit to an extent difficult to equal 
elsewhere.” 


INTEREST 5% _ NET. 


Exceptional Reserves. Your Investment 

spread over 4,000 Mortgages; average £378 

only. Deposit Rates, Balance Sheet, etc., on 
application, Investment Department, 


BRISTOL & WEST oF ENcLAND 
Building Society 

9-11 St. Stephen’s Street, Bristol 
Founded 1850 ‘Assets £1,547,300 

















cold with 


SPE 


(REG. TRADE MARK) 


INHALANT 


Don't take it home 
fo your family 


In a crowded conveyance—in a 
warm office—you travel and work 
all day long in an atmosphere 
saturated with germs which settle 
in the warm passages of the nose 
and multiply amazingly. And unless 
you destroy these germs, you will 
take them home with you and start 
within your family a round of colds 
pregnant with dangerous possibilities. 


Vapex cleans and fortifies the 
delicate membranes of the nose 
and throat against the germs which 
cause colds. It gives immediate 
relief by clearing the nasal passages. 
It goes directly to the seat of the 
cold. It gently stimulates the res- 
piratory system. Simply put a drop 
of Vapex on a clean handkerchief 
and breathe often its pleasant but 
powerfully antiseptic vapour. Put 
a drop of Vapex on each end of 
your pillow and fight your cold 
while you sleep. Cold time is 
danger time—be sure to use Vapex 
— instantly available, instantly 
effective. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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INY Gi val 
— Musings of a Mineral Wate; 
ALL - BRITISH CRUISES Manufacturer. 








Sun - Cruising in a 
British Liner is the 
only way in which 
you can travel 
abroad without 
benefit tc foreign \q 
Ships, Railways or . 
Hotels. All yours 
expenses are paid in» 
England—to a British 
Company. 
; \_ SS 
ANNUAL XMAS _— CRUISE 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
December 18th, 19 days. Fare from 38 gns. 


To Sunny Spain, Italy, France, Balearic 
Islands, Northern Africa and Portugal. 


Special 46 days Sunshine Cruise to the 
WEST INDIES AND MIAMI 
(for Palm Beach, America’s 
sreat Winter Playground) 
January 23rd, 1932. Fare from 99 gns, 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
March 18th, 29 days. Fare from 50 gns. 
Gibraltar, Sicily, Greece, Rhodes, Esypt, 
Palestine, Malta, Cyrenaica, Algeria. 


NY. 





Tt vl 
O holiday in all the world 
can approach the novel 
charm of a Sun-Cruise on this 
superb vessel. As your eye 
is daily enchanted by new 
scenery, your body and mind 
are refreshed by comfort and 
charm such as have never be- 
fore been attained in all the 
proud traditions of the sea. 


Details of all “Arandora Star” sunshine cruises from 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Gerrard 5671.) 


Liverpool: 10 Water Street 


and Principal Tourist Agents 
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Kensington High St., w. 


STORY & CO. LTD. 











No. 91. 
A LION’S TALE 


When, a year ago, studying a picture in the 
Royal Academy of two lions at a drinking pool 
doubts came over us as to the origin and perfection, 
of species by the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest. The more one looks jnto 
this last phrase the less it seems to mean. It 
means the survivor survives without any regan] 
to what we would call goodness or badness or 
beauty or ugliness. If Nature’s law is the surviya] 
of the fittest, why are there so many varieties of 
animals, why has not the king of beasts annihilated 
the tiger, the leopard, the antelope, and everything 
else ? . 

Had they followed the modern creed that the 
lion that is not going forward is going back, that 
each year we must have bigger and_ better lions. 
in short the live-wire-lion, then as other animals 
disappeared lion would have to eat lion. This 
suggests that the law of Nature 1s not the survival 
of the fittest, but a tendency to live and let live as 
far as this may be possible; in other words, our 
late lamented friend of the political world, “ the 
balance of power.” 

The lion being ignorant of modern methods, 
does not kill for the sake of killing, but is satisfied 
with sufficient slaughter to keep itself alive. Un- 
fortunately that child of the horse-leech, Man, 
seems unable to teach himself this honourable stop. 
There is no end to his wanting. Men with £10,000 
a year work as feverishly as those with £3 a week, 
and if possible seem less content. Man’s wants are 
many, and with the help of science, machinery, 
mass production and high pressure salesmanship, 
one would have thought that he might get what he 
wanted, but this is a queer world. As Professor 


J. B.S. Haldane says: “ Not only a queerer world | 
than we conceive, but possibly queerer than we 


can conceive”; and a whole-hearted, enthusiastic 


and sustained worship of Mammon has landed the | 


world into the winter of 1980-31. 





In making money the measure of all things we | 


find we cannot make money. 

When some fifteen years ago the Dean of St. 
Paul’s hinted that a return to the Dark Ages was 
not impossible, we clever ones, we practical men of 
the world, laughed him to scorn; but it may be 
that the learned Dean is right and that civilization 
will break down if mankind entirely minds earthly 
things. Civilization is a work of art, and a very 
fragile work‘ of art, and exists only when the spirit 
of man conquers his environment ; that is to say, 
keeps the world in subjection under his feet. Man 
is subject to the natural law; he needs food in his 
inside and plenty of it in this climate of ours, and 
he needs clothes on his back. But he lives under a 
higher law, too; and it seems as clear as noonday 
that unless there is something in the nature of a 
spiritual revival, some restoration of the inner life, 
our science and our machinery will turn out a curse 
rather than a blessing. And not for the first time 
the prophets have been justified that righteousness, 
rather than rationalisation, exalteth the nation; 
that the mind is the master and not the machine— 
that is to say the pen is mightier than the Ford. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


The Election 
VHE stage is set and with very few exceptions the 
actors are allotted their parts. In very few con- 
stituencies are the candidates not finally chosen when 
we write, for the nominations take place on Friday. 
On the whole, it is satisfactory to sce the answer to the 
appeal for unity in the country, which has to take a 
decision of unequalled importance. It is humiliating, 
but we have got to realize what has been made quite 
plain to us, namely, that if the National Government 
isnot returned to power, we shall not be trusted through- 
out the world. Rightly or wrongly, opinion in foreign 
countries, on which we depend for supplies of food 
and for trade with us, will no longer regard our credit 
as they have regarded it in the past. This feeling will 
express itself by a further fall of sterling; that will 
lead to a steep rise of prices, which will mean suffering 
here such as our people, mercifully, have not known. 








| We cannot—perhaps through lack of imagination— 


believe that the late Opposition, if raised to power, 
would try to carry out their declared programme or 
to neglect the points that they outwardly ignore. 
Responsibility, facts and actual conditions would compel 
them to keep the ship off the rocks which they know lie 
ahead, though they will not now openly admit their 
existence, and to take measures at which they now 
scoff lightly or condemn bitterly as too severe. 
* * * * 

But we must take their utterances seriously, and their 
silences, too; and these drive us to oppose them and 
to beg the electorate to return the National Govern- 
ment to power with a stronger majority than before 
the dissolution, and to prove to the Labour Party that 
they do not believe in a programme of spending, even 
for the most desirable purposes, when we are on the 
very edge of bankruptey through having spent too 
much on ourselves already. Unless the British people 
have lost their self-control, they will not run wildly away 
from hardship, but will stolidly accept it for the time 
with faith that it is worth while in order to earn a better 
time in the future. This is what we must teach and 


preach to an electorate which cannot fairly be expected 


to form, without help, a clear judgement on questions 
complicated by abstruse financial causes and _ effects 
and by the action of foreign governments or persons. 
Our “ splendid isolation” has gone—on the whole, for 
good—and the sins or sufferings of our neighbours 
inevitably affect us now. 


* * * * 
We deal in our leading articles with the manifestoes 
of the Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin and the National 


Liberals. There are points of difference which made 
it impossible for all to sign one document. But there is 
agreement enough, reached by that give-and-take which 
is only achieved among politicains when a dangerous 
emergency has to be met by patriotic men. They have 
pursuit of unity. And the 
candidates and local associations have done likewise 
in nearly every constituency where there was need. 
We are all for local associations being free to choose 
their candidates without dictation from a central caucus, 
but to-day they have an urgent duty not to let their 
local feeling override the call from the centre for unity. 
There have been many examples of this realization of 
the duty to put the unity of the country first. Sir 
Kdward Grigg, for instance, has refused nomination for 
the seat he has been wooing in order not to oppose a 
National Labour candidate, the former member, in a 
division of Leeds. There is no excuse for opposing Sir 


Donald Maclean in Cornwall. 
% » x 


all given up something 


The most flagrant example of an association putting 


party before country in the constituency is at Darwen. 
No constituency should be ashamed of being repre- 


sented by a member with a long record so distinguished 
as that of Sir Herbert Samuel. In this crisis he has 
done fine work for unity. Compare it with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s work. To preserve unity Sir Herbert has given 
than he has taken. That the local Unionists 


more 
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should obstinately .oppose him is abominable. Mr. had come to a voluntary and definite agr 


Baldwin has, of course, warmly denounced such action 
against his old opponent and present colleague. Some 
of the baser Unionist Press naturally take the opposite 
line to the sensible and generous line of the Unionist 
leaders. It is very stupid, too, for, as we point out 
elsewhere, the presence of a substantial number of 
Liberal and National Labour members is essential to 
a government that claims to be ‘ National.” It is 
harder where personal feeling is strong as well as political. 
We suspect that there lies the reason for opposition to a 
National Liberal in a Kentish division. He has been 
taking mischievous action in local affairs, offending 
supporters of honesty and order; but, still, we say that 
if the late member undertakes to support the National 
Government, he ought not to be opposed by other 
supporters at this election. 
* * ** *k 
To judge impartially the wrong entailed by contests 
between supporters of the Government, we might imagine 
Unionists contesting at Seaham and Derby the seats of 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Thomas. Such opposition 
would only be extreme examples of the folly and wrong. 
So far as we can judge, those two candidates have not 
lost their personal popularity at all. Their courage and 
honesty of purpose are recognized by all who know 
them. If they are not returned their constituencies 
will be put to shame. But the opposition from the 
Labour Party is bitter: the rigid tyranny of the Trade 
Union machine instils fears that are not overeome by 
the secrecy of the ballot. They will have to fight hard 
against this, and probably against unscrupulous mis- 
representation. We heartily wish them well. 
* * x tk 
We cannot possibly summarise all the political speeches 
of the leaders, but it would be a mistake to think that 
they eaneel one another out. ‘The aggregate reasoning 
on behalf of the National Government is overwhelming. 
The Prime Minister’s speech on Monday in his con- 
stituency was an unanswerable defence of the Govern- 
ment’s action from the beginning of the crisis, and an 
admirable exposition of what inflation would mean for 
the poor. He also poured scorn on the fables of a 
bankers’ ramp,” and dealt delicately with tariffs. 
On the same day Lord Grey of Fallodon and Mr. Runci- 
man spoke at the National Liberal Club. For that 
wisdom which comes of the right use of experience no 
man is more conspicuous to-day than Lord Grey, and 
he deseribed most impressively the critical importance 
of the election and the need for unity in support of the 
National Government. One of Mr. Runciman’s points 
was that the nationalization of banking here, as proposed 
by the Labour Party, would at once destroy all foreign 
faith in the City of London, and be the immediate ruin 
of the foreign trade by which we live. 
x x x x 
The Round Table Conference 
The Prime Minister, on October 8th, attended the 
Minorities Committee of the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference, and expressed in the plainest terms his disap- 
pointment at the Committee's failure to agree on the 
communal Mr. Gandhi had reported the 
failure, attributing it to the constitution of the Indian 
delegation, and suggesting in vague terms that “ the ice- 
berg of communal differences would melt under the 
if, that is, the matter 
was postponed till after the new constitution had been 
set to work. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald strongly demurred 
to this suggestion. The constitution, he said, could not 
be drafted until the Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs and others 


quest ion. 


warmth of the sun of freedom ” 


| Cement on the 
communal question, so that each religious section shou 
show 


know how it would stand. The British Government, } 
declared, wanted to go on, and was determined to im 
the government of India so as to make it consistent vit 
their own ideas. Most of the delegates agreed with - 
Prime Minister that the Committee should not be ee 
journed indefinitely, as Mr. Gandhi had proposed, i; 
understood that Mr. Gandhi had almost succeeded 
arranging a compromise, but that he could not earp ‘ 
his supporters with him. The refusal of the Nationg| 
Congress to hear of guaranteed representation for the 
“untouchables,” or for the Anglo-Indian and Europeay 
communities, was one of the stumbling-blocks, 
* * * * 

The Federal Structure Committee of the Conference 
has been sitting again this week with Lord Sankey jy 
the Chair, and has been chiefly concerned with finang. 
In the separate Round Table Conference for Burma y 
take a special interest, having pointed out so long ag 
as last June that it was a reasonable plea that thp 
Burmans put forward. The British delegates appointe) 
to sit upon it were announced on Tuesday. Lord Peel 
will be Chairman; Lord Winterton and Mr. Foot yjl 
be members, who by hard work already done for tly 
Indian Empire have gained knowledge of Burma’s hopes 
and needs. The unrest and violence which seemed ty 
be dying down there in the summer is, unfortunately, 
still active in some parts where revolutionaries or bandits 
oceasionally make murderous attacks on the villages; 
but the people attacked are now defending themselyes 
much more vigorously, when troops or police are not 
on the spot. This is a good sign of more courage based 
on confidence in the Government and of a better ani 
stronger public opinion against violence and disorder, 

* X* * 2 


V all 


Manchuria 

The Council of the League of Nations was summon 
to meet on Tuesday for the consideration of the very 
grave situation in Manchuria. Lord Reading made his 
first appearance at Geneva as our Foreign Secretary, and 
M. Briand attended. The United States Consul at Geneva 
at hand. Chinese reports, which may or maj 
not be true, assert that Japanese airmen have bombed 
Chinchow, the present headquarters of Chang Hsueh 
liang. They are alleged to have bombed Chinese troo 
trains, possibly because they were fired at. The Japaney 
army commander is said to be disregarding the orders 
his Government. Japanese public opinion, it is declared, 
resents the conciliatory policy of the Ministry, because 
China Japanese trade is boycotted and Japanese subjects 
are maltreated. More Japanese warships have been sent to 
the Yangtse to protect Japanese residents. The Nanking 
Government is accused of being unable or unwilling to 
afford protection to Japanese nationals, and the Manchu: 
jan authorities are blamed for bad faith. The Japaney 
Government professes its earnest desire to negotiate 
settlement with Nanking, and is clearly desirous of inter 
vention by the League Council, though the Kellogg Pac 
and the Covenant would seem to make _ interventiol 
essential. On the other hand, Chiang Kai-shek is reporfed 
to have threatened to declare war on Japan. 

2 * 


is also 


We do not accept these statements of accusatiol 
and defence as necessarily well founded. Indeed, we (0 
how the Chinese delegate at Geneva ean be 
expected to produce accurate information. 


not see 


deubt about the extreme provocation of the Japanes, 
whose people and interests and legitimate rights ™ 
China they see in danger through Chinese disor 
which they themselves have power to remedy, But ¥¢ 
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Es 
—————— 
<s to surprise that the Japanese should, as we fear 
sey have, put themselves in the wrong by yielding to 
the temptation, for their behaviour in international 
r 
jatters. has always been a model of correctness. It 
mk rat 
~ also most surprising that they should plead lack of 
is a i ee a # 
gatrol of their troops, thus inviting comparison with 
chinese troops who have earned the name of bandits. 

* * * * 





conte 


president Hoover’s Plans 

president Hoover last week held an important con- 
ference with the leaders of both parties in the United 
states Congress to consider the financial crisis and to 
devise means for restoring public confidence which is so far 
cking that many Americans are hoarding Federal notes. 
Prominent bankers undertook to subscribe a fund of 
190,000,000 for the purpose of supplementing the 
operations of the Federal Reserve Banks and strengthen- 
ing the position of the lesser banks. As no fewer than 
9990 American banks have suspended payment in the 
ast eighteen months, some such assistance is clearly 
needled. It is thought that if the publie could trust the 
hanks fresh capital would flow into them and out again 
for the benefit of American industry. 

* * * * 

The President sought the views of the Congress leaders 
on the larger questions of international finance. At the 
close of this month the French Premier, M. Laval, is to 
visit Washington. He will undoubtedly raise the ques- 
tion of reparations and War debts, all of which are now 
postponed for a year, Grandi, the Italian 
Moreign Minister, is also going to Washington late in 
November, and he too will be concerned with the financial 
problem, coupled with that of disarmament. Mr. Hoover 
is evidently anxious to be assured in advance of the 
support of Congress in making new suggestions to the 
European Powers that may lighten their burdens and 
thus improve the outlook for American trade with them. 
{t would seem that the political leaders were unable to 
give him any assurances. The extension of the morato- 
rium is not yet sanctioned by American public opinion. 

* * * * 


Signor 


The German Situation 

Dr. Briining, the German Chancellor, has formed a 
new ministry and is exercising the dictatorial powers 
conferred by the President’s decree last week. He 
faced the Reichstag with apparent confidence when it 
met on Tuesday. But his opponents hope that he will 
fail to retain a majority and that he will then resign. 
They staged an imposing demonstration against him 
on Sunday at Bad Harzburg, in Brunswick, the one 
German State which is controlled by Herr Hitler’s 
party. The Nazis and the Stahlhelm appeared in uniform, 
and General von Seeckt, late chief of the Army, was 
Herr Schacht, the former president of the 
Reichsbank, declared that the bank was ill-directed, and 
that its published statements of assets were misleading —~ 
an assertion for which he was sharply criticized by the 
Chancellor in the Reichstag. That the meeting passed 
off quietly is said to be due to President Hindenburg, who 
received Herr Hitler on Saturday, and is alleged to have 
reminded him of the need for moderation. The recent 
approaches towards Franco-German co-operation might 
he stultified by the triumph of extreme nationalism in 
Germany. But there can be no question of Herr Hitler's 
popularity and of the attraction which his rather vague 
creed has for Germans of all classes. 


* * * x 


present, 


Spain 
The Cortes in Madrid decided by a large majority on 
Tuesday that Church and State should be separated 





in Spain. “There shall be no State religion.” That 
may mean much or little. Religion is a personal matter 
of the spirit. If the people are religious, the con- 
glomeration of them called the State may be called 
religious, though it has no soul. If the words mean that 
the Government will not recognize religion or admit the 
existence of a greater Power than itself, then Spain 
may have to face the horror of a secular State, which 
means an anti-religious State, in which every politician 
and official at once becomes afraid of the accusation of 
* infatuation,” and policy is shaped under that fear. 
On Wednesday the Cortes went further, and decided to 
expel the Jesuits. On this the conscience of the Prime 
Minister compelled him to resign. The President of the 
Cortes asked Sefor Azana, Minister of War, to form a 
new Cabinet. This he has done, retaining several of his 
old colleagues. 


* 
Two Academicians 
The Royal Academy, while mourning the death of 
Sir William Orpen, has lost two more popular and dis- 
tinguished members in Mr. Charles Ricketts and Sir 
Bertram Mackennal. Mr. Ricketts, who was sixty-five, 
was one of the most versatile artists of our time. As 
painter and engraver and as a designer of stage scenery 
and costumes he was equally successful, and he wrote 
well on the old masters, whom, with his lifelong friend 
and colleague Mr. Charles Shannon, he had studied pro- 
foundly. Sir Bertram Mackennal, who was sixty-eight, 
was the son of an Australian sculptor. He attracted 
attention at a very early age by the grace and charm of 
his modelling, and the promise was fulfilled in the many 
important works of his maturity. He was the sculptor of 
the memorial to King Edward VII, and his was the 
difficult and delicate task of designing the new coinage 
of the present reign. He was the first artist from the 
Dominions and Colonics to be elected to the Royal 
Academy. Far beyond Oxford Sir Arthur Cowley’s 
death will be mourned, for he served her and the world 
of letters well, especially as Bodley’s Librarian from 

1919 until this year. 

a * * # 

Sir John Monash 
We regret to record the death, on October 8th, of 
General Sir John Monash, who commanded the Australian 
Corps in France during the last year of the War. Sir 
John, who was born in Melbourne sixty-six years ago, 
was by profession an engineer. He had served in the 
Australian Citizen Foree, and at the outbreak of War 
acted as Chief Censor. At Gallipoli he commanded an 
Australian brigade; in France he was given a division 
and ultimately Sir William Birdwood in 
command of the Australian forees. He played a pro- 
minent part in the attack of Angust 8th, 1918, which 
shattered General Ludendorff's nerves, and planned the 
surprise of Mont St. Quentin a month later. Sir John 
Monash made a profound impression on friend and foe 
alike as a born commander and a great organizer. Like 
Cincinnatus, he returned to his old calling after the War 
and planned a great clectrical scheme for his native 
State Victoria. The and faith have 


produced few prominent soldiers in our days. 


succeeded 


of Jewish race 
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The Nation and Patties 


( UR political leaders have sent forth a shower of 

Appeals and Manifestos to water the earth from 
which they hope a harvest of favourable votes will 
spring. We take for granted that the Prime Minister’s 
Appeal to the Nation, the Message addressed by Mr. 
Baldwin to the Conservative and Unionist Party, and 
the Address to the Nation issued by Sir Herbert Samuel, 
Lord Reading and other Liberal Ministers, three docu- 
ments which reached the public last week at intervals 
of twenty-four hours, were all considered in draft by 
the Cabinet and approved. The consideration of the 
drafts must have convinced any Minister who needed 
conviction of the difficulties of establishing a Govern- 
ment in any ‘““ National” that will endure for 
more than the briefest span. There are obvious reasons 
why any Government made up of active politicians 
is open to criticisms when it claims to be “ National,” 
but if it realizes these reasons it can do a great deal 
to meet the criticisms. Whatever the internal difficulties 
here of the present Government, we hope that the country 
will make it a “ National” Government by showing 
at the polls that the Nation supports it, putting in it 
the national confidence for which it appeals. If in that 
sense it feels that it is ‘* National,” it will do its work 
of national salvage well and quickly. When the time 
comes for introducing new and controversial policies 
of constructive advance, not yet discussed, the difliculties 
of keeping the ‘‘ National” character will be greater, 
and a point will then be reached at which we shall feel 
that a return to the old parties or the formation of new 
ones will be desirable. By that time the political 
education of the country ought to have advanced consider- 
ably beyond the point that it had reached before the 
crisis of last summer. 

Mr. MacDonald claims that the Government took 
the first step on the path that its duty impelled it to 
take, by stopping borrowing, imposing economy and 
balancing the Budget. The path is made steeper for the 
next steps by the country’s failure to stay on the gold 
standard. ‘There is the extra task of securing the 
stability of the currency. A monctary policy is necessary 
first. We have already expressed our agreement with 
this in referring to the views of Mr. Keynes. The 
Prime Minister then puts boldly in his programme 
“international agreements which will remove some 
of the most fruitful causes of the economic misfortunes— 
like War Debts and Reparations.” The country will 
endorse this and would have accepted it long ago but 
for a diffidence that is natural to a self-respecting debtor. 
Our hope has been that the non-political Bank for 
International Settlements would issue some financial 
statement in which would lie an inescapable lesson for 
the politicians that the debts had punished enough those 
whom they were designed to punish, and that they 
were now a grievous burden on all nations alike. How- 
ever, after Mr. Hoover’s lead, it is easier for Great Britain 
to speak her mind plainly. Mr. MacDonald comes next 
to the expansion of markets needed to combat un- 
employment, and we know that he is approaching the 
subject that threatened to ruin a “ National” appeal 
to the electors. The sentence, most painfully hammered 
out of all, runs thus: 


sense 


“The Government must be free to consider every proposal likely 
to help, such as tariffs, expansion of exports and contraction of 
imports, commercial treaties and mutual economic arrangements 
with the Dominions.” 


The Appeal goes on to emphasize the preservation of 
the political identity of each party through the period 


of co-operation. We attach little importance to this 
since there is no proof that the formations of Parties : 
the past gould not be improved after a break in their 
continuity. In justifying the dissolution Mr. MaeDonald 
mentions, as we have several times, the demands of our 
Constitutional practice. 

Mr. Baldwin’s message tells the same story and appeals 
for the same freedom for the Government. He speaks 
of the same international problems, and when he comes 
to our trade, he recognizes the advantages due to the 
fall of sterling, but does not see in it as we do, at any rate 
for the present, any “ valid substitute for a tariff, care. 
fully designed and adjusted to meet the present situa. 
tion.” In agriculture, likewise, he asks for “ such a free 
hand as will allow us to use prohibitions, quotas oy 
duties.” He also revives hopes for the suspended 
Ottawa Conference. 

The Liberal Address admits a reluctance to plunge 
into an election, but puts first the call to unity with 
those who thought it necessary. The vital need is to 
prevent the loss of savings and lowering of the standard 
of life throughout the community through the {lj 
of the purchasing power of money, which would be the 
result of inflation. There follows a profession of Liberal 
faith in Free Trade and there is nothing nearer to an 
assent to Protection than these qualifying words of the 
profession: ‘* Whatever emergency measures might be 
found to be necessary to deal with the immediate situation,” 
There is a dignity about this Address, beyond the ex. 
pression of opinions with which we happen to agree, that 
appeals strongly, and the men who make it give the 
most convineing proofs of their conviction that the 
National Government is impcratively needed; they 
put it before the convictions that they have most dearly 
cherished hitherto. Compared with this Address, the utter- 
ances of Mr. Lloyd George are lamentable, and we may 
leave them alone in our sympathy with him in his sickness 
and his absence when he smelleth the battle afar off. 
He would fight against every Protectionist, but he has 
been careful not to declare for whom he would fight. 

On the other side, against the National Government, 
the Labour Party has issued a Call to Action. It isa 
depressing call which had to be drawn up after the 
Conference of the Party at Scarborough. There the 
condemnation of the Government for forcing an election, 
for yielding to a “ Tory ramp,” as Mr. Lloyd George, 
too, says in harmony with the Opposition, did not sound 
as though the Party would enter the battle with zest. 
Its unity was hroken by the Independent Labour Party, 
and its leaders were in low spirits. Here we would say 
that the Parliamentary leaders were naturally depressed 
because they suffered beyond measure in the House of 
Commons. The lash of the Prime Minister, whom they 
deserted at a pinch, the bludgeoning of Mr, Thomas, 
when they tried to stand up to him, and the sting of 
Mr. Snowden’s barbed words, when they criticized him, 
were more than their spirit could endure. But those 
easy triumphs of the Government, which threw the 
Opposition leaders so low and clated the supporters of 
the Government so high, may be deceptive, for they had 
not the same effect upon the voters on either side. ‘The 
Call to Action repeats much of the Socialist faith in 
xationalization, declares against tariffs and for disarma- 
ment. Thus it has points with which we agree and 
points with which we disagree. But it is the omissions 
that appal us. The ex-Cabinet Ministers who sign it 
know what was the crisis from which they ran awaji 
We know that they were so deeply impressed by it that 
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ihey agreed to 90 per cent. of the drastic measures with 
shich it was proposed to meet it. Yet because the 
trades Union Council would not recognize the danger, 
ihe Opposition may not now tell the whole truth to the 
dectors, but must gloze over the perils from which the 
government would save us. Having no remedy of their 
own, and fearing to tell hard truths of sacrifices to be 
ome, they ignore all that is of greatest importance. To 
gh a point have the tests of these last weeks brought 
down Labour leadership ! 

We return, then, rather sick at heart from the display 
of the Opposition, to the three manifestos in support 


“PWERYTHING in England,” wrote a well-informed 
observer returning from abroad a_ fortnight 
iefore the General Election was announced, “is uncer- 
tainty and confusion.”’ It cannot be said that the inter- 
vening weeks have made either for clearness or order. 
We are in the midst of the election tumult. In ten days 
we shall be called on to record our votes. Three parties 
and several fragments of parties are soliciting our support. 
The members of a National Cabinet are appealing to the 
country on what are predominantly party lines, as 
indeed they must be when Ministers have failed in the 
attempt to frame a declaration to which they could all 
put their names. 
What, in such circumstances, is the but 
perplexed voter to do? That is a question some millions 
of honest but perplexed voters, concerned at this crisis 
to serve the interests of the country first, have been 
putting to themselves for the past fortnight and many 
of them still find it hard to answer. For some seven or 
eight millions, or whatever the number may be, of 
convinced Conservatives who are satisfied that the 
country’s salvation lies, now and always, in the develop- 
ment of a general tariff system no problem arises—though 
some, even of these, may well be asking themselves 
whether high tariffs (Sir Edward Hilton Young has 
heen asking for 884 per cent.) superimposed on a 
depreciated pound are really consistent with financial 
or commercial sanity. But the traditional Conservative, 
no doubt, his path sthoothed by the fact that every 
Conservative candidate is declaring himself a supporter 
of the National Government, will vote Conservative 
just as he would have if no talk of a National 
Government had been in the air at all. 
But that will not determine the election. In 1929 be- 
tween eight and nine million electors voted Conservative 
and between eight and nine million voted Labour. The 
halance may have tipped a little one way or the other 
since then, but it is clear that the deciding factor ten 
days hence will be the twelve million or a little less who 
voted Liberal in 1929 or did not vote at all. It is the 
resolution of their honest doubts that will turn the scale. 
Very many of them are Liberals. There were over five 
nillion who voted for Liberal candidates two years ago 
and many more, no doubt, who for one reason or another 
though Liberals by tradition voted Conservative or 
Labour. But there were over six million in 1929 who 
cast no vote at all. It is in this field clearly that the 


honest 





National Government must find its support if it is to 
present the world with that united front calculated to 
fortify the country’s credit abroad. 

It would be plain folly at this juncture for the friends 
of a National Government to regard the fight as won. 
It is not won, and it may take a lot of winning. Let it 
be assumed that where Liberal candidates are in the 
lield Liberal electors will vote for them, for despite the 


easenha 


of the National Government. We applaud the unity 
that has been achieved, and are glad that so great a 
common measure of policy has been found. But the 
differences of opinion, the seeds of disunion, are apparent, 
and must be watched carefully. Those who are at the 
centre, in the Cabinet itself, are too close to get a fair 
view in perspective, and are the last to prevent those 
seeds from growing. It is from the voters, even more 
than from its own members, that the Government must 
derive its title of “* National.” To save itself the Nation 
must show its front united at the polls, and thereby 
establish its Government as truly “* National.” 


The Hesitating Voter 


varying degrees of independence that the different Liberal! 
sections profess, practically every Liberal standing 
offers support to the National Government, though that 
may be qualified in some cases by a refusal to accept 
Protection under any conditions. But in the majority 
of constituencies there will be no Liberal candidate, 
and even where there is, the electorate includes masses 
of men and women who neither label themselves Con- 
servative, Liberal, nor Labour, and will vote at each 
election, if they vote at all, as inclination or conviction 
may dictate at the moment. What choice have such 
voters before them to-day ? 

By far the hardest case is that of the Liberal Tree 
Trader in a constituency where only a Conservative and 
a Labour candidate are nominated. His dilemma is 
obvious. To tell him he must vote for the Conservative 
and support the National Government may or may not 
end the matter. There are Free Traders who believe 
Protection would bring worse evils to the country than a 
Socialist Government could, and a Conservative victory 
in their eyes is none the less a Conservative victory for 
the accommodation provided in a corner of the camp for 
a couple of handfuls of Liberals and National Labour men. 
That is a very solid criticism, and Conservatives them- 
selves would do well to give heed to it. A Government, 
no matter what Ministers may share office, resting as 
the present Cabinet has done on a Parliamentary majority 
of some 260 Conservatives, under sixty Liberals and a 
dozen or so Labour supporters is a National Government 
only in name. If, as may quite well be the case, the 
Conservative predominance becomes more marked still 
as a result of the election, the claim to label the Parlia- 
mentary majority thus secured “ National” will be too 
hollow to last over a week-end. It is hardly too much to 
say that a constituency that has the national interests 
genuinely at heart in this emergency will serve the country 
far better by returning a Liberal or National Labour 
supporter of the Government than by returning a Con- 
servative. That judgement is completely detached from 
any ordinary party considerations. It is based on the 
incontestable fact that what is caleulated to convince 
the world of this country’s national unity and resolve is 
not a party majority swollen by the adhesion of a few 
score of political opponents, but a Government resting on 
Parliamentary support to which all three parties con- 
tribute if not in equal—for that is out of the question— 
but at any rate not in flagrantly unequal, measure. 
The Conservative who believes ina National Government 
sufficiently to put national considerations first and 
party considerations second will seek to see the maximum 
number of Liberal and Labour supporters of the Govern- 
ment returned. That may seem paradoxical, but it is true. 

For the final truth is that this is no ordinary election. 
It is an appeal to the country in an emergency, for the 
one purpose beyond all others of effecting economy and 
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stability and saving the pound from depreciation to a 
level that would lower the standard of life intolerably for 
the vast mass of the population. That is the decisive 
argument against yielding to the claims of the official 
Labour Party at this juncture. Labour would nationalize 
the banks in the midst of the crisis. It would choose this 
moment to put great industries like iron and steel under 
national management and control. Its programme 
involves heavy fresh expenditure and says not one word 
about economy. It declares, it is true, for a balanced 
budget, but it could only achieve that at the cost of even 
heavier taxation than is imposed on the country now. 


The Two 


JRESIDENT Hoover and President von Hindenburg 
are sharing for the moment the heaviest responsi- 
bilities in the world crisis. It is a pity, from the inter- 
national standpoint, that Great Britain is so fully occupied 
by domestic’and party controversies as to be little more 
than an onlooker while great and alarming issues are 
shaping themselves in Europe and Asia. But these issues 
need to be followed with attention, for it is clear that on 
their outcome our own recovery to a very large extent 
depends. We cannot isolate ourselves from the world 
and consider our trade and financial policies as if we were 
in a vacuum. What the American President and the 
German President do or fail to do in the next few weeks, 
and what other countries do in consequence of American 
and German action, are of vital concern to us in these 
islands. The nations were never so closely involved in 
one another’s futures as they are to-day, and to ignore 
that potent fact is to blind oneself to the realities. 
President Hoover, shackled though he is by the 
American Constitution and the co-ordinate powers which 
it bestows on the executive and the legislature, has 
begun a fresh attempt to lead the United States out of 
m morass of bad trade, unemployment and moral de- 
pression. He has conferred with the leaders of both 
parties in the hope that when Congress meets in December 
it may be disposed to give heed to his suggestions. He 
has induced the great American banking houses to come 
to the rescue of the lesser banks, many of which are in a 
critical condition because the public has lost faith in 
them and prefers to hoard its money rather than entrust 
it to their keeping. Moreover, Mr. Hoover, impressed by 
the heavy fall in the American export trade, is taking 
a more active interest in European politics. It is obvious 
that America cannot sell so much abroad because her 
customers are impoverished, because she is disinclined 
to lend them any more money or to take payment in 
goods rather than gold. Thus M. Laval, the French 
Premier, and Signor Grandi, the Italian Foreign Minister, 
have been invited to Washington so that Mr. Hoover 
We 
must not over-estimate the importance of these meetings. 
It must never be forgotten that, though the President 
proposes, only Congress disposes. Nor should we credit 
the American people with any exceptional degree of 
altruism. As Professor Patterson of Philadelphia reminds 
us, in an excellent article in the current Contemporary 
Review, the United States is not so dependent on foreign 
trade as we are, or as Germany and France are, and has 
Still it may be hoped 


may learn their views and discuss their suggestions. 


her own special problems to face. 


that gradually American politicians and people alike 
will come to the conclusion that reparations and War 
debts alike are at the root of the world’s troubles, and 
that both creditors and debtors, victors and vanquished, 
will benefit if these terrible financial obligations are all 
wiped out, 


If America insists in return that a really 


—_.. 
The appeal to “ keep the Socialist out ” can be Carried 

great deal too far. There is much in the Labour es 
festo that breathes a spirit of human sympathy by whj ‘ 
political endeavour may with profit be inspired, Many 
of the aims Labour sets before it will, we hope, be esi 
when happier days return. But to-day we have a on 
task before us, and the return of a party deeply pledged 
to spend and little concerned to save would spell disaster 
That, if nothing else, justifies the National Cabinet's 
claim to support. It will only forfeit that support if 
Ministers cease to care about making it Nation 


; al j 
anything but name. : 


Presidents 


effective measure of disarmament shall be brought about 
as a result of the Conference next February, it will be all 
to the good. Mr. Hoover may well hesitate to propose 
that America should extend the moratorium until hey 
debtors show themselves more amenable to her pacific 
demands. 

President von Hindenburg is facing an even more 
critical situation in Germany, but he has certain adyant. 
ages which Mr. Hoover lacks. The new German 
Constitution endows the President with special powers 
for special occasions, and the German people, by habit 
of mind, are always prepared to obey the Government 
so long as it shows the will to govern. Furthermore. 
Marshal von Hindenburg is personally popular and 
generally trusted by the military and the civilian elements 
alike. Yet even he must well feel anxious at the decline 
of trade, the growing multitude of unemployed, the 
parlous state of the finances and the rapid development 
of the Nazi and Nationalist parties under Herr Hitler 
and Herr Hugenberg, who would have Germany assert 
herself in Europe and who have no patience with the 


moderate and cautious policy which Dr. Briining has 
inherited from the late Dr. Stresemann. The great 


demonstration held in Brunswick on Sunday indicated 
the strength and determination of these parties, who 
have many men of weight like General von Seeckt 
among their members and who count on overthrowing 
Dr. Briining’s Ministry now that the Reichstag has met. 
It is natural enough that patriotic Germans, embittered 
by poverty and grinding taxes, should resent the 
humiliation to which, as they think, Germany has long 
been subjected. On the other hand, it is perhaps equally 
natural that French public opinion should be uneasy 
at the mere prospect of a German Nationalist Government 
coming into power. We may regret that the French 
should harbour a suspicion of German good faith, but 
we cannot argue them out of it. 
well in the interests of Europe if Herr 
were not fulfilled. The urgent need for 
merely peace but a general abatement 
feelings. Germany and France, like the other nations, 
are necessary to one another and have much to gain 
by such friendly co-operation as M. Laval and Dr. Briining 


Hitler's hopes 
Europe is not 
of nationalist 


seemed to be beginning the other day in Berlin. The p 


success of next February’s Disarmament Conference 
depends largely on the good will of the parties to it. And 
the outcome of that Conference, in turn, must largely 


influence American opinion on the supreme question o! § 


the War debts. If Europe can show that she is n0 
longer to be accused of being militarist at heart or o 
wasting her substance on armaments, she can appeal 
with greater force to the New World for a final readjust: 


Therefore it would be [ 





sai 


ment and cancellation of the reparations and War debts 


which are the chief cause of our long-continued mis 
fortunes since 1918, 
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vi H Right the Trade Bal 
= ow to Right the Trade Balance 
Which By Sir Artuur STEEL-MAITLAND. 
Many [Next week Mr. Lionel Robbins, of the London School of Economics, will write on the same subject.] 
alized HE need for the restoration of our trade balance loss cannot be over-estimated. The shrinkage in our 
Stern js now generally admitted, but it has only gradually “invisible exports ’’ should only be temporary, but the 
“ged emerged as a matter of first-class importance. The loss in our export trade will be permanent and will 
aster, sudden crisis in this country in July and August of this increase unless the country becomes genuinely alive to the 
wig year Was pree ipitated by difficulties in international — situation and is prepared to reduce the costs of produc- 
. = nance; the unbalanced state of our Budget accentuated tion. That alone will enable us to compete successfully 
al in foreign distrust in the stability of the pound sterling. once more in international markets. Until we can do so, 
Neither of these occurrences alone, however, would there can be no hope of a permanent return to prosperity. 
have caused withdrawals of capital sufficient to drive us The expansion and the permanent improvement of our 
off the gold standard, had it not been for the apprehension — export trade, however, can only be the work of time. The 
created by the course of British trade during the last restoration of the balance of trade in this country is a 
bout four years. The following figures tell their own tale. matter of urgency. The devaluation of the pound and the 
€ all BALANCES OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE in transactions imposition of a tariff are each of them measures which are 
Pose (other than the Lending and Repayment of Capital) between rapid in their effect. 
| her the United Kingdom and all other countries. sik : ; indi 
a 1913 1928 1929 1930 The devaluation of the pound—which is at present about 
aetfie ao ee (Millions of £) 20 per cent.—has been greeted by some people with a 
Excess of imports of merchandise ; ; = : 2 
and bullion : 158 358 366 392 +paean of joy. For the moment, it acts as a tariff of 
a ethos a 20 per cent. on all imports and as a like premium on 
0 — 1 ls eiaaaadae — ser 1S 24 91 exports. Obviously, the hard-pressed British manu- 
—_ Net national shipping income 94 130 130 105 facturer welcomes the sudden easing of the position. 
7 Met — oiienaiinaeamadlaaienl 210 270 270 »35 Many advocates of inflation, however, exhibit considerable 
abit ie teks from short interest 7 5 won confusion of thought. So far as it acts as a tariff on 
ny De aes mors chon oe eousocs.. « Hs . Py 15 imports, it falls on food and on the raw materials’ of 
: = $< ————___——— industry to just the same extent as on manufactured pro- 
a Total .. ss “ee ae 504 ABI ducts. Again, a number of the defenders of inflation 
en Total credit (4-) or debit (— “181 +137 +1388 +39 demand that the extra cost of living which will occur 
ae These figures also eal the lines along which, and when existing stocks are exhausted should be compen- 
nent the limits within which, any measures for restoring the sated by increases in the rates of wages. If this demand 
itler trade balance can operate successfully. is granted, the greater part of the advantage to the manu- 
cert There has been a tendency of late to depreciate the facturers will tend to disappear. Moreover, unless the 
the value of the financial position of London and even of value of the pound sterling is to fall continuously—which 
es British carrying-trade. The statistics given above prove 0 sane person an wish—the fluctuations in its value may 
reat what folly it would be to prejudice any of these ‘ invisible subject the manufacturer to constant uncertainty. This 
sted exports.” In the past they have been the means of is the last thing which producers desire, least of ail 
whe converting our final trade balance from a deficit to a those working — 4 small margin. It is true, of course, 
dis credit. They have also made it possible for us to continue that persons with fixed incomes will be docked of part of 
sing to make loans to newer countries—loans which are of | the value of that income, and this has been adduced by 
net. great value not only to ourselves as an old settled some as a further argument in favour of de valuation of 
ad developed country, but to world commerce as a whole. the pound. Is it really desired, however, to penalize the 
the Owing to the world slump, our receipts from these sources prudent oan of small hr oshatnctt ? As for the richer 
ong are much below even the shrunken receipts of 1930. *rentier,”’ he can be ~and, in fact, has been muleted —ina 
ae They will expand again, however, in the future if they much more discriminating manner by means of income 
sie are not prejudiced by our own action in the meantime. tax, super-tax and death duties. 
wi Valuable, however, as are these “ invisible exports,” The best method of mecting the immediate situation 
mn Great Britain’s greatest asset is her export trade. It ison , is the imposition of a moderate tariff. Under a 
but this that the prosperity of the country, the maintenance | tariff, duties will be graded. Food and raw materials 
he of employment, and the standard of living depend. can either be admitted free or be subject only to light 
nes The reorganization of British agriculture may lead to rates of duty. This should definitely prevent any sub- 
am home products being developed at prices which are — stantial rise in the price of foodstuffs. It should also 
ist comparable to those of products which are now imported. facilitate the stabilization of the pound at a level about 10 
a To that extent there would be a decrease in the amount _ per cent. to 15 per cent. below its old parity, as soon as 
ain of imports for which we pay with our exports. The _ international conditions make it desirable. This will be of 
ng same is true of a portion of our imports of foreign manu- immense value to us. ‘The objection is sometimes urged 
he factures. But even if the most sanguine expectations that any advantage to us from a tariff will be offset by the 
“a about British agriculture are ultimately realized, we shall, decrease it will cause in the purchasing power of those 
nd? 40 many years to come, need to import large quantities foreign countries who are our customers. This, of 
jyf of food as well as raw materials. course, is not the case. The effect of any decrease in the 
af Our “Jong range” policy, therefore, is clear. It is purchasing power of foreign countries will be spread over 
no vital that we should maintain—or rather regain—our all the nations from which their purchases are made, 
of position in the export trade of the world. During the while the advantages of a British tariff will be concen- 
al five years preceding the world slump our position as a trated in this country. Not only so, but the countries 
+: great exporting country was increasingly threatened. which have been most affected by the world slump are those 
* We lost ground steadily to our rivals, That loss of trade which produce raw materials. A tariff under which raw 
% has continued at an accelerated pace during the world materials are admitted free or are subject only to a light 


wei 


depression, but it has been obscured by the great altera- 
tions in prices. The importance to Great Britain of this 


duty is less detrimental in its effect on the purchasing 
power of such countries than the devaluation of the 
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pound, which affects all imports alike. Indeed, any loss 
to world commerce on this account will be more than com- 
pensated by the greater certainty which will result from the 
stabilization of the pound. At the same time, there should 
be every willingness to negotiate reciprocal reductions of 
duties with foreign countries. On general principles, the 
freer the circulation of trade the better, and if the restor- 
ation of the British trade balance is in part effected through 
a reduction of foreign duties on British exports, it will be 
a great advantage. The imperative need of the moment 
is that the balance of British trade should be restored. 
Under the present conditions, both of this country and 
of world trade, a tariff is the best means to this end, 
and it should be imposed with the minimum of delay. 


Economy and the Building 
Industry 


By Murray LEs ir. 

TO industry scems likely to go through a more lean 
- time as a result of economy proposals than the 
building trade. In the last few weeks there has been a 
number of actual or projected postponements of municipal 
and other development schemes amounting to many 
millions of pounds. Among these may be mentioned 
the prospective £100,000 rebuilding of the Cambridge 
Guildhall; the new £56,000 Sheffield aerodrome at 
Coal Aston; the Brighton Corporation’s scheme for a 
building to house salt-water baths, a rheumatic clinic 
and indoor recreational facilities. There has also been 
discussed in the London County Council the deferment 
of the Elephant and Castle improvement scheme which 
would have cost £1,950,000. The Glamorgan County 
Council is likely to modify a five-year programme of 
expenditure of £1,930,000, of which £800,000 was repre- 
sented by a_ three-years school-building programme. 

Some of the foregoing plans, a few only of many, are 
what may be described as “ luxury ” schemes, but an 
index of a much more grave nature is that the rank and 
file of local authorities throughout the country have, 
in spite of a warning issued by the Minister of Health, 
displayed a tendency to shelve, at least temporarily, 
a number of plans for legitimate building development. 
In effect, there has been a response to the call for economy 
which will have a serious result upon the building industry, 
and upon the welfare of the tens of thousands of persons 
who do not appear upon its books but gain their living 
from it, unless these reductions of programme be under- 
taken with a keen appreciation of the meaning of economy. 

The national urgency for normality (if nothing more) 
in building is only too well demonstrated by the fact 
that in the metropolis alone there are several firms of 
builders (names which are household words in the trade) 
and a score of sub-contracting businesses which have 
nothing in front but to close down when their present 
jobs are finished. 

An economy which puts a stop to productive building 
and throws additional thousands out of employment 
cannot be, in any sense, a wise economy. The gravity of 
the position is better understoed when it is realized that 
at the present moment 19.7 per cent. of the industry is 
unemployed as against 14.3 per cent. at this time last year. 
It is very clear, however, that savings in the direction of 
building are needed and must be made. In this, local 
authorities can play a large part. While it is essential that 
there should be no diminution in the total amount of 
building and constructive work going on, it is equally 
important, for the present, that development schemes only 
be set in motion which are based upon their public urgeney 
In this connexion it is 


and ability to show a return. 


—$ 
well to recall that on a par with schemes which, When 
completed, actually bring in an income are those building 
works which would save money now being wasted through 
the faulty functioning of present arrangements, Greatest 
perhaps, in importance is the need not to slacken the 
building, but to effect a saving in the cost, of municipal 
housing. A radical change is needed in the machinery 
by which municipal housing is produced. At the present 
moment there are nearly 1,100 local authorities poss 
sessed of “ housing” powers, cach with its own staff, 
machinery, and own ideas for coping with the demand 
for accommodation. This overlapping of effort js one 
of the primary reasons for the high cost of housing, 

It is certain that the building industry, if officially 
approached by the Government, could suggest and put 
into operation a solution of the problem. This would 
largely take the form of relieving council surveyors and 
engineers of their housing duties—which are really 
outside their province and which in many eases they 
would be heartily glad to be rid of—and allowing private 
architects and builders to cope with the demand by means 
of a co-ordinated and concentrated effort upon an economic 
basis. The immediate ideal, gradually and as the results 
of organization were achieved, would be the discontinu- 
ance of the Government subsidy. As at the present time 
this subsidy amounts to nearly £12,000,000, the saving 
would be enormous. 

Great savings are possible, and long overdue, within 
the industry. Those who are acquainted with the 
building trade are aware that for years the industry has 
not been throwing its full weight into the collar. As 
much as anything the subsidy has been responsible for 
this, by creating an artificial level of housing cost and 
thus converting the trade into a sheltered industry, 
Output to-day is considerably below pre-War level. 
The average number of bricks laid per working hour by 
a bricklayer and labourer was, it has been stated, 80. 
By 1926 this figure had fallen to 45, and though now the 
number has risen to 65, there is still a considerable 
leeway to be made up. 

Apart from the bigger schemes which the high cost of 
building is holding up, there is an almost unlimited 
amount of repair work urgently needed on_ private 
houses and property of all descriptions. Reduction of 
building cost through increased output would un- 
doubtedly have the effect of creating much additional 
employment in this direction alone. 

In the reduction of costs generally, every section of 
the trade can play its part. Manufacturers of certain 
materials which prima facie appear too highly priced 
‘an look into their production costs. Operatives, remem- 
bering that the standard of wages to-day is 80-90 per 
cent. above pre-War level and the cost of living only 
45 per cent., must strenuously make the effort to increase 
the output as a minimum to pre-War level. Architects, 
while affording opportunity for praise upon maintaining 
a high artistic standard, can help considerably by 
expressing their ideas simply and by cutting out all 
unnecessary tricks of design which run up the cost. 
Builders must set about organizing the labour at theit 
command, take every advantage of new building methods 
and give care to the planning out of a schedule of progress 
which would help in keeping work on the job up to time. 

Probably more than any other industry the building 
trade may momentarily suffer from the Economy pro 
posals which hang, like a Damoclean sword over its hea‘. 
But if that sword be boldly seized and its edge turned to 
uses which, in the form of internal pruning, have long 
awaited, the industry may find good in evil and emerge 
strengthened from the ordeal which lies ahead, 
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Problems of the Christian 
Conscience 


blish below the second article of a new Theological Series, 
hope will throw light on some of the most disputed ques- 
‘ons of conduct. Mr. Christopher Dawson is the author of y Progress 
wd Religion." Next week Rev. Stuart McDowell will write on the 
sblem of * Marriage and Sex.” } 


Il—The Problem of Wealth 


By Curistopner Dawson. 


(We pu 
which we 


T is unnecessary to insist on the importance of the 
| problem of wealth in Christian ethics, for it has 
iwen the touchstone of Christianity from the beginning. 
The main foundation of the Christian life is charity, 
and charity finds its external manifestation in the use 
that a man makes of his possessions. The primary 
and rudimentary duties of the Christian are to care for 
the bodily needs of his neighbour and to minister to the 
yor as the friend and representative of Jesus Christ, 
such has been the teaching and practice of the Christian 
(huzch from the Apostolic age down to.the present, 
conscious of his 
He is, however, 


and the Christian to-day is no less fully 
sponsibility than he was in the past. 
faced with a serious difliculty when it comes to putting 
his principles into practice, for modern social and economic 
changes have destroyed the and immediate 
yelations that existed between a man and his neighbour 
and above all between the rich and the poor. In the 
past there was no question about how his duty could 
be fulfilled. He had to feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, to tend the sick and to visit the prisoner. But 
to-day all that has changed. The sick are in hospitals, 
the lepers—what there are of them—are in settlements, 
the poor are on the dole, and as for the naked they are 
more in evidence in fashionable watering places than 
they are in the slums. Consequently charity must 
mainly take the form of subscriptions to public funds 
It has become hardly 


simple 


and highly organized institutions. 
distinguishable from a kind of voluntary taxation for 
objects of social welfare. The modern rich man 
uses his wealth in an unselfish way, is in fact far more 
in the position of the rich under the Roman Empire, 
wealth in the service of their city by 


who 


base 


who used their 
giving public games and endowing schools and baths 
and gymnasia, rather than of his Christian forefathers 
whose charity was essentially personal and individual. 
And in the same way a man’s relation to his wealth 
It has become depersonalized. He 
no longer has any direct control over its source and its 
He does not walk in his fields among 
he draws his dividends 


has been changed. 


adintnistration. 
his slaves and hired servants ; 
irom some great economic mechanism the conduct of 
which he is powerless to control. 

But on the other hand, the individual man to-day 
has a much greater public responsibility than he had 
The State has taken over the duties and 
responsibilities of the private citizen for the care of the 
poor and the sick, and the protection of the weak, but 
the private citizen has new moral responsibilities in that 
he is ultimately responsible for the acts of the State and 


in the past. 


lor its social and economic policy. 
it is obvious that these changes must have a profound 
effect in the moral sphere. The great moral problem 










vViiks 


to-day is not how a man should spend his money, but 
how he should earn it, and how the economic system, 
és a whole, should be brought into conformity with 
moral principles. There is a real danger that the life 
of the individual should become so much a part of the 
fconomic machine that it will no longer be possible to 
make it the free expression of spiritual purpose, It is 


no longer possible to isolate the moral and spiritual life 
of the individual from that of the State and to confine 
the latter to the negative functions of a policeman and 
an arbitrator. The modern organization of society 
absorbs the whole man, and if that organization is based 
on purely material factors and directed solely to economic 
ends, the result will be that religion will be pushed out 
of life altogether or rather that we shall have a positive 
religion of materialism that will not tolerate any active 
spiritual force that is in disagreement with it. 

Hence the vital problem for the Christian is the desecu- 
larization of public life: the recognition of moral and 
spiritual values by society as a whole. There is no doubt 
that Socialism and Communism and all the movements of 
revoit that threaten to destroy the modern social order 
draw much of their strength from a spiritual dissatisfac- 
tion with an order that is purely materialistic. Modern 
industrial civilization is morally discredited. not because 
it is physically oppressive or because it involves any 
peculiar hardship to the individual, but because it stands 
for no spiritual principle and has no religious spirit 
it. 

Socialism, on the other hand. does appeal to moral 
It bases its claims on justice and on the 
But the sclution 
Socialism, 


behind 


principles, 
rights of the poor and the oppressed. 
that 
in fact, is the apotheosis of the economie life. 


it offers is nevertheless a material one. 
It judges 
men exclusively in terms of their economic function—as 
worker. It 
and it 


capitalist and proletarian, bourgeois and 


subordinates all social life to an cconomic. end 
regards culture and the spiritual side of life as purely 
secondary phenomena, as an ornamental fagade to a 
structure that is essentially economic. Instead of making 
the economic order subservient to human ends it makes 
humanity the servant of the economic machine. 
Christianity, on the contrary, has always stood for the 
primacy of the spiritual, alike in social and individual 
life. Its 
economic. 


ideal of life is non-economic or even anti- 
While Socialist and Capitalist alike regard 
poverty as the supreme evil, to the Christian, at least to 
the Catholic Christian, poverty is the highest ideal and 
the way of perfection, and this not because property is 
theft or because the good things of life are evil, but 
because in poverty the freedom and sovereignty of the 
spirit are openly manifested : 
Povertate e nulla havere 
Kt nulla cura poi volere 
It omne cura possedere 
En spirito de libertate. 
The ceonomic nonchalance of the Gospel is inevitably 
a scandal to our over-econonicized world. The thorough- 
going Communist treats it with scorn and derision, while 
even the moderate reformer is inclined to look askance, 
For how is it possible to reconcile this indifference to 
economics with any A society that 
followed the Gospel precept to take no thought for the 
morrow would be bankrupt the day after. But 
matter of fact, the ills of society are due far more to the 
sacrifice of spiritual to material goods than to the reverse. 
The present plight of Western society is due neither to 
poverty nor to private property, but to the loss of social 


economic order ? 


as a 


control over our economic life, and this in turn springs from 
the loss of spiritual control over our social life. Ever since 
the Reformation religion has been losing its control over 
public life and becoming more and more a matter of 
private opinion and subjective experience, and, as Mr. 
Tawney has shown, this religious individualism inevitably 
led to the economic individualism of the Industrial 
Revolution and ultimately to the abandonment of any 
attempt to regulate economic life on moral principles, 
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This separation of the inner world of the moral con- 
sciousness from the outer world of economies and politics 
is the true cause of the spiritual tension and the economic 
disorder of modern society. It is rightly felt to be intoler- 
able, and men are seeking to escape from it at any price. 
The easiest way out is to abandon the inner world to the 
outer—to throw over the inheritance of Christian tradi- 
tion with its spiritual values and moral principles, and 
to make a fresh start as a naked Adam in a machine-made 
paradise. But to the Christian that remedy is worse than 
the disease. He cannot acquiesce in any such drastic 
simplification of the problem. He must choose the 
difficult alternative of rebuilding the broken bridges and 
slowly and laboriously redintegrating social and economic 
life in a spiritual order. This is the ideal to which the 
rich man must dedicate his wealth and the poor man his 
poverty. If he fails, he is no less a witness to the truth 
than his predecessors under the Roman Empire. If he 
succeeds he. may again save Western civilization. For 
the life of civilization, like that of the individual, is a 
spiritual activity that transcends the economic order, 
and its material elements can only be ordered aright when 
they are directed to the service of spiritual ends. 


What Individuals Can Do for 
Peace—II 


TYNHE delegates who will be sent by Governments to 
Geneva for the Disarmament Conference next 
February will not be able to swing the opinion of the 
world to this side or that, or dominate the League of 
Nations with force enough to bring about real dis- 
armament, unless the Governments feel that the nations 
wish it, unless they are convinced that there is a strong 
increasing public opinion directed towards this goal. 

Last week the Spectator told of the preliminary Con- 
ference that will be held in Paris at the end of November. 
From all parts of the world will come representatives of 
groups which are working for peace; not merely of 
socicties and movements which pursue that end alone, 
but also of many that have wider objects—the Brother- 
hood movement, for example, and International Rotary. 
These representatives will stand for the strong move- 
ment that is becoming active everywhere towards a new 
international order. They will discuss Why, How and 
When there should be disarmament by nations which 
remain in a state of preparedness for war at enormous 
cost, in defiance of their pledges to regard war as a 
crime, in despite of the view of all intelligent persons 
that it is an anachronism. 

The list of speakers who will address this preliminary 
Conference representing not Governments but peoples 
is already remarkable, and will be enlarged by the 
inclusion of others equally distinguished. It includes 
up to now M. Herriot, the former French Prime Minister ; 
M. de Jouvenel, M. Jouhaux to speak for Labour, M. 
Titulesco, President of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations; M. Paul Boncour, Monscigneur Kaas and 
M. Lunarcharsky (if Rome and Moscow raise no 
objections): M. Politis and, of course, Lord Cecil. That 
is only a first list, the result of a few hastily-dispatched 
invitations, nearly all of which have been accepted. 

The attentica which this gathering is bound to attract, 
its influence upon world opinion, its effect upon Govern- 
ments and their representatives at the Geneva Con- 
ference, must all be very great—if it comes up to 
expectations. But it can only do that if the sum of 
money required for the arrangements that have to be 
made is immediately subscribed, ‘T'wo thousand pounds 
is the least amount that will suffice; the very greatest 


—$<_ 
economy will be needed to eke that out. Twelve hundred 
pounds were in hand last week; this week £79 have 
come in from readers of the Spectator. There is stil] 
a deficiency, therefore, of £721; it is urgently necessary 
to make that up. 

If everyone who understands how much the future 
of our civilization depends upon the outcome of the 
Disarmament Conference, and who realizes the extent 
to which that outcome can be influenced by bringing 
home to Governments the vast and fervent desire which 
exists in all countries for peace—if all who know this 
and truly long for the abolition of war will send contri. 
butions to the Treasurer of the Paris Disarmament 
Conference, c/o the Editor of the Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1, the anxiety of the promoters 
will be removed. They will be able to go forward with 
certainty of success. It would be hard to see how at 
this moment money could be better spent, 


H. F, 


° — 
On being a Water-Diviner 
By Perer FLEMING. 

CONFESS that I had always treated water-diviney 

as a joke. The humour that (God forgive me !) I say 
in their profession was not the rich, full-blooded humow 
I still sce in sanitary inspectors, nor yet the vague, 
irrational humour I see in people who are described as 
‘popular and energetic,” but rather a kind of fey and 
wistful humour, tinged with sentiment. Perhaps I did 
not really mock them at all; I hope I did not. Perhaps 
it was only the circumstances in which one heard of 
them that made them seem so funny. About once a 
year I would learn from my newspaper that Timothy 
Such, “ describing himself as a water-diviner,” had been 


fined forty shillings at Eastbourne for causing an § 


obstruction with his car: sometimes it was for that, 
and sometimes for assaulting a policeman. Now, for a 
man to describe himself as a water-diviner is funny 
enough, to my mind. But on top of that to own a car 
and obstruct the traffic with it, or to lose your temper 
and hit policemen—that is the essence of comedy. At 
least, it is for me, because I have in my mind’s eye as 
clear a picture of the water-diviner as I have of the 
Successful Business Man, or the North Pole. I do not 
say these pictures are the right ones ; indeed, in the last 
two cases I know myself to be neither sufficiently well 
travelled nor sufficiently well acquainted to vouch for 
their accuracy. But there they are, vivid and familiar, 


and only with the greatest reluctance to be exchanged | 


for actuality. 

My water-diviner (who, now I come to look at him, is 
not so very different from my Druid) is a tall, but stooping 
figure clad in a kind of pale smock. 
of white hair, a strageling beard like a goat, and din, 
hopeless eyes with pouches under them. He goes poking 
about in twilit glades with a long peeled wand, and from 
time to time (I suppose: he never really got as far 3 
this with me) he divines some water; the ensuing scene, 
as wise hack-writers say, beggars description, But # 
least you can see why I laughed. That this ghost of 
man, incapable of chiding a leprechaun, should be fined 
for assaulting a policeman is the most fantastic kind 0 
joke, As for owning a car—even if he peeled the geal 
lever, my water-diviner could as easily have sung it 
Grand Opera. With you, of course, it may not have 
been like this. Your water-diviner may haye_ beet 
entircly different from mine 


my rat-catcher, or spruce and round and beady-eyed, 
like my company promoter, 


It’s all luck, unless you 


He has a good deal § 











a spare, raflish fellow, like f 
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— 
have knowledge. Still, whatever your conception was, 
] think that you will admit that mine was a bit of a 
‘ke; that I could be excused for laughing when he was 
fined forty shillings ? Iam really rather anxious about 
it because, as luck will have it, it has suddenly turned 
out that Tam a water-diviner myself. 

Jt happened a few days ago. We were looking down 
on the sea from an old camp of the English, which is 
mentioned in Alfred’s Chronicles but not, thank goodness, 
in the guide book. My friend, who lives there very 
happily in a hut, said: ‘ Let’s see if you are a water- 
diviner,” and, taking out one of those huge clasp-knives 
which are so essential an accessory of hut-life, began 
tocut a fork out of the hazel beside us. The test savoured 
attractively of mumbo jumbo, and, though I was as little 
doubtful of the result, as if he had said, ** Let’s see if you 
are an albino,” or, ‘* Let’s see if you are a Seventh Day 
Adventist,” I took the fork and held it as he directed. 
The arms were a foot long, and thin enough to be fairly 
pliable; their apex was continued about four inches 
to a sharpened point. You held it tightly, stretching 
the fork, with your fists turned upside down and the 
point away from you. 

“There are several springs under this place,” said my 
friend, “and I know where they are. Walk forward, 
and if you are a diviner the point will rise of its own 
accord until you come to the water; then it will turn 
right over towards you and twist the stick out of your 
hands.” 

I walked forward as he told me to. 
grip on the arms of the fork, the point began to rise, 
steadily and uncannily. I went on, not without awe, 
till the point came right round and the hazel was twisted 
My friend came 


In spite of my 


out of my hands, leaving them sore. 
up. 

“You are a water-diviner,” he said, “ that is where 
Tam having a well dug.” 

The knowledge is comforting, of course. I may not 
be very efficient, or very wise, or very good: I may not 
understand about the gold standard, and my back-hand 
is not what it might be. But at least I am a water- 
diviner—I am strangely, if not very usefully, gifted. 
One day I may do the State some service, in time of 
drought. Yet even while I conjure up gratifying visions 
of national, nay, imperial crises which it would be within 
the power of a young water-diviner to avert, I am all 
the time haunted by a fecling of guilt. What I can do 
to atone for the thoughtless levity of earlier years I will. 
Already the mere thought of my new-found profession 
ills me with pride and reverence; it will not be my 
fault if, in the eyes of the world, it does not take a higher 
place than it has held of late: its interests 
at heart. 


Thave 


But for all this there may come a day when my name 
shall find its way into the papers on some small, discredit- 
able affair: and however unobtrusive the paragraph 
recording my appearance in the witness-box it will 
assuredly contain those words which have never yet 
failed to make me laugh—* deseribing himself as a 
water-diviner,”’” Will my face remain loyally straight ? 
I fear—I_ know—it will not. 
my friends. 











NEXT WEER: 
The Specrator interviews 
Mr. Gandhi. 
| ~tenernceee 
nn 





Neither will the faces of 


As The World Goes 


GESTURES OF Economy 

A regiment of Guards has marked the epoch of patriotie 
economy by marching, amidst popular applause, from 
Aldershot to Windsor. This fine gesture has commended 
itself to all but “ our hard-hit railways.” One of the many 
unsolved problems of the moment is how to spend no money 
without harming those on whom we don’t spend it. In 
this matter a true citizen has the right to hurt none but 


himself. 
* Pa x * 


Wuar To RENOUNCE. 

It was suggested, the other day, that almost the only 
way of harming oneself, without hurting anybody else, is 
to refuse to take a pension one doesn’t need. A rare case ! 
A convicted burglar has, however, made a further sacrifice. 
At Reading, this week, he begged leave to save the taxpayers’ 
money by not going, at the taxpayers’ expense, to prison. 

* * * * 
Wiy Nor Pensions ? 

As to pensions. It is rumoured that many patriots have 
already written to the Pensions Ojflice renouncing theirs, 
or bitsof them. These letters must make a refreshing change 
for the officials who are accustomed to the other or com- 
plaining sort. ‘* I have not received no pay since my husband 
went nowhere” is a recorded instance, and there was the 
unintentionally heartless appeal: ‘*I am glad to tell you 


my husband who was reported missing is now dead.” A 
conirast to those demands, reported recently, was: “ I beg 


to tell you that, now that nobody has nothing, I ask that 
no more should be paid to me on no account.” 

ok oa * * 
Watcu Misprints ! 

In spite of a proclaimed national unity, we have to face 
weeks of political oratory. For the orators’ sakes I urge 
newspaper proof-readers to watch for misprints in the 
speeches of the candidates they support. For one descends 
so briskly from the sublime to the ridiculous by a misprint ! 
Thus I observe that poor Mr. Wise has been accused of 
asserting that the economy stunt is not merely tragic but 
ridivulous, and that in another sphere the President of the 
Law Society deprecated (at Folkestone) the extravagance 


of many distinguished lawyers’ fads (fees). Meanwhile 
Mr. Lloyd George’s * tricky” election was denounced as 


* prickly ” in an eminent Liberal newspaper. 
% * % # 
Larcer Feet. 

Last week’s International Shoe and Leather Fair has con- 
vineed exhibitors that women’s feet are not larger than they 
used to be, but merely that women are no longer ashamed of 
large feet. I believe this, since I heard that a woman, applying 
for a new passport the other day, when asked to fill in that 
exasperating section devoted to points of personal appearance, 
put under the heading “height; feet and inches’’—the de- 
tall” for height, followed by ** very large” for feet. 

* * * # 


seription ** 


OmniBus INSULTS. 

Ingenious and generous publishers are steadily popularising 
volume which packs between covers two or 
more novels by one or more writers. Was not the Forsyte 
Saga an omnibus Galsworthy ? And we have omnibus 
thrillers, omnibus ghost stories. The self-effacement of diverse 
authors, thus packed into discordant company, is evident and 
admirable. And it only remains for Mr. A., who has insulted 
Mr. B. by caricaturing him (they all do it) in his latest novel, 
to be included omnibusily in a large volume containing the 
insulted him. 

cS * aS oo 
No. 1. °° PRACTICALLY.” 
of The Times has protested against the 
frequent phrase : * it ought to be possible.” It annoys him. 
I sympathize. But we know what it means. There are 
other, less intelligible offenders. I should like to select one 
or two of the commonest, each week. At the moment the 
use of “ practically ’—for * nearly ’*’—beats all competitors, 
The other day I read that an ardent politician had * practically 
missed his train.” Was it practical to be so late? Did he 
Or did he first get on to it and then fall off ? 

R. JENNINGS, 


the ** omnibus ” 


novel where Mr. B. 


POINTS OF STYLE. 
A correspondent 


miss it ? 
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Art 


The London Group and Others 


To the observer, familiar with past exhibitions of the London 
Group, perhaps the most striking aspect of the twenty-ninth 
exhibition, which is being held at the New Burlington Galleries, 
is an unaccustomed gaiety and a preoccupation with intensity 
of colour. A good deal of the *‘ muddiness” which some 
have always associated with London Group shows has dis- 
appeared—I hope for ever. This exhibition, too, has a 
certain historic significance, for the private view last Saturday 
was preceded on Friday evening by an * At Home,” to which 
the President and the Secretary of the Royal Academy were 
invited. Their presence there—two Danicls among so many 
lions—was an admirable “ gesture’ on both sides, for the 
London Group can learn from the Royal Academy just as 
much as that august body can learn from them. 

Although this is not an exhibition of particularly remark- 
able work—with the exception of Mr. Richard Sickert’s 
Conversation Piece at Aintree, and his delightful impression 
of a very exalted personage engaged in conversation with a 
very eminent person is by no means new—yet there is much 
that is well worth looking at. It is varied and possesses a 
fairly high average quality. Particular attention, in so large 
a body of exhibits, should be given to Mrs. Vanessa Bell's 
Foro Romano and Flowers; to Mr. Elliott Seabrooke’s large 
eanvas, Hampstead Heath; to Mr. Edward Wolfe’s Heloise 
and Bridal Bouquet; to Mr. Duncan Grant's The Coliseum 
from the Roman Forum; and to Mr. Roger Fry’s Roses. 
There are, too, rather typical pictures by Mr. Hyam Myer, 
Mr. R. O. Dunlop, Mr. Ivor Hitchens, Mr. Adrian Allinson 
and Mr. John Cooper. Flower paintings, on the whole, 
dominate the exhibition. The sculpture, nearly all in the 
form of direct work upon various materials, is not marked 
by any remarkable work. It is, however, interesting, if 
largely experimental. Woman Holding a Cub, in blue onyx, 
by Mr. Alan Durst, Male Torso, in Ancaster stone, and Head, 
terra-cotta, by Mr. John Skeaping, and Half Figure, in Hainhill 
stone, by Miss Barbara Hepworth, are worthy of attention. 

Miss Silvia Gosse’s exhibition of paintings and etchings 
at the Lefevre Galleries should not be neglected. Miss Gosse 
is, of course, very much influenced by Mr. Sickert, and she 
has something to say. Her work is largely a mirror of every- 
day things, and some of her canvases are almost certainly 
painted from photographs —another Sickert trick. Her method 
is literal and she remains faithful to the appearance of things, 
but, by lightening the actual colour tones, she manages to 
give a new interest to commonplaces. ‘The best paintings 
here are Le Chateau, Dieppe, Café de la Marine, Dieppe, 
and Le Marchand aux trompettes. In her etchings, I feel, 
she is on surer ground and she is able to use aquatint with 
admirable sympathy and precision. Note The Lansdown Road, 
Bath, aquatint, The Half-Coupon, soft ground etching, The 
Tron Bedstead, ctehing, and St. Pol-de-Leon, lithograph. 

At the Leicester Galleries there are two exhibitions—one 
of drawings which range from the sixteenth century to the 
present day, the other of paintings, mainly of London, by Mr. 
Algernon Newton. Among the drawings are examples of 
draughtsmanship by Degas, Forain, Constantin Guys, Matisse, 
Pieasso, Gaudier-Brzeska, Sickert, Orpen, John, Nevinson, 
Henry Lamb and Muirhead Bone. 

Mr. Algernon Newton’s paintings suffer from their proximity 
They are painted in a curiously flat manner 
which achieves an undeserved monotony when one sees 
many examples together. He is at his best in dealing with 
small canvases. ‘The large picture, The Canal, Paddington, 
is not suecessful. The best are The Public House, which 
is very good, The Thames at Wapping Old Stairs, Chepstow 
Villas, Bayswater, and Spreading London—Hampstead Garden 
Suburb. Mr. Newton's painting, I feel, does suffer from the 
convention which he has chosen, but in that convention his work 
is extremely good. He can use colour and suggest that clear 
atmosphere which is half the battle in topographical painting, 
wud, above all, his sense of arrangement and decoration is 
certain. Yet, having said all this, I wish he would experiment 


to one another. 


with a palette knife; or, failing that, use a brush technique 
which would break up his present * flat” method. 
Davin FINnciam, 





— 


The Theatre 


* The Anatomist.” By James Bridie. At the Westming 
Theatre. “Vile Bodies.” Adapted from Eve 
Waugh’s novel by Arthur Boscastle. ; 
Theatre Club. 

Dr. Bripie has given us two acts of agreeable drawing 

comedy, coupled with a very thrilling piece of horror tra 

a skilful blend. A third act follows which reduces both ingre. 

dients to a stale flavour. But two good acts are a great deal 

to be thankful for. 

Excellent is the pretty creation of Miss Amelia Dishart’s 
household in Edinburgh in 1828—Miss Amelia and Miss Man 
their maidservant, Jessie Ann, their teacups, and the neegus 
they prepare for those medical students who make Up an 
intellectual circle in the city of Hume and Adam Smith. The 
young men, all of them—but particularly Walter Anders 
and a tremblingly shy visitor, Adolphus Raby—are under the 
sway of a martyr to science: the real, the famous lecturer jy 
anatomy, Dr. Knox. Walter, for instance, is willing to give 
up his life’s devotion, Miss Mary, in order to be worthy of the 
doctor. Knowledge before love ! 

In those days anatomy languished for a continual shortage 
of bodies te dissect. (I am told that Guy’s and Bart’s no longey 
suffer from this scarcity.) The short way was, therefore, ty 
rely upon the resurrectionists or body-snatchers to supply the 
demand. And you will remember that a certain Burke and 
Hare got into trouble and came to the gallows not by delving 
for corpses, but by turning living persons into them—all fresh 
and new, as they say in the play: in short, by the murder of 
unwanted, derelict or unprotected strays, who, as Mr. Shay's 
celebrated Doctor thought of most of his patients, would 
arguably be ‘ better dead.” 

That seems to be the view, also, of Doctor Knox. At one 
moment (Act Two) I discerned in him the makings of a great 
antinomian. A murdered drab presented for dissection (he 
would say) is of use at last; grim doctrine, quite in the 
character of one of those formidable nineteenth-century 
investigators whose dour, whiskered faces stare at us from 
commemorative canvases! They hold skulls or brandish 
sealpels. Doctor Inox adds to the terror by wearing a black 
patch over one eye. And his scrappy hair is a virulent red, 
So Mr. Henry Ainley presents him. 

Did he after all discover much ? Did he know about Burke 
and Hare, lividly shown, in a terrible tavern, by Mr. J. A. 
O'Rourke and Mr. Harry Hutchinson ? I cannot say. We 
still can’t cure or prevent the common cold, in spite of so 
many anatomical sacrifices; and the Doctor, if he didn't 
know, didn’t much care. He therefore incurred the resentment 
of Auld Reekie’s vulgar mob, just as a blatantly advertised 
vivisectionist might do to-day. And he went on Jecturing, in 
elementary terms, about the heart having a Ieft ventricle and 
aright. In the relenting last act he developed amorous weak: 
ness in relation to Miss Amelia Dishart—charmingly played 
by Miss Gillian Seaife. His stern character seemed to soften 
He did not appear in the tavern scene where the two miscreants 
annex a woman, of the town, upon whose melancholy ani 
vague croonings Miss Flora Robson confers an enchanting 
lassitude. 

This merciful ending will not please the Cruel You 
People (if there are any of them left) who were so fanta: 
tically satirized a year ago by Mr. Evelyn Waugh. — Only: 
year! But, as the producer, Sir Nigel Playfair, points out in 
the programme, their ‘* shy-makings * and ** blush-makings, 
their vocabulary and their antics, have already aged, at 
imposed upon him the duty of making Mr. Boscastle’s adapti- 
tion of Vile Bodies into a period piece. Out of its period, ® 
more lasting creations, stick the heads and bodies of the vagut 
but crafty Colonel Blount, admirably played by Mr. Athol 
Stewart ; of Miles Malpractice, who gives Mr. Ernest Thesiget 
another opportunity of displaying an ineffable languor ; an 
of the two totally unsentimental lovers, Nina and Adatl 
(Mr. Robert Douglas and Miss Eileen Peel), whose scenes a 
in the best Restoration comedy manner. The dialogue, 
inspired or borrowed from a book that managed to be at one 
delightful and depressing, show that Mr. Waugh could wit 
a complete play in that convention, I urge him to be th 
Vanbrugh of the age, RICHARD JENNINGS 
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Country Life 


\jaErE THE PrRESERVERS MEEt. 

Few places in England could be better suited than Bath for 
the annual mecting of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England. The town itself was a pioneer in what may 
ie called the vetoing of ugly buildings. Indeed, its urban 
quthorities gave the lead to the rural preservers. Most of 
those who attend this meeting are making expeditions, or have 
made expeditions, to characteristic bits of English scenery, 
especially the Cheddar Gorge, which is irresistible to tourists, 
put has kept its native character. If 1 were asked to pick out 
one Village or township most characteristic of the English 
habit—in the good old days—of fitting the building to the 
gene, I should select Bradford-on-Avon, which is not far from 
Bath. It is worth a pilgrimage from any and every preserver 
of Rural England, better worth it—architecturally—than 
Stratford-on-Avon. It has all the virtues : the Saxon church ; 
the bridge ; the dwelling houses that look as if they had been 
cut in tiers out of the grey hillside itself; and the whole 
partaking of the co-operative beauties of vale and hill. Above 
all it teaches the lesson that we owe it to England to build 
wherever we can of native stone. The colour may compensate 
even for unloveliness of form, just as the wrong colour may 


kill good design. 
% % % * 


RoaD-LOVING Birpbs. 

A tirade against the motor-car and new highways as crue 
enemies to bird life has appeared in the quarterly journal 
alvays a very suggestive production —of the R.S.P.B. Pro- 
fessor Hornaday (the best zoologist on the American con- 
tinent) calls them a “ withering curse,” because they transfer 
psceudo-sportsmen into the wild with speed and comfort. The 
two are cursed in England for a host of queer little reasons. 
Birds are deprived of dust baths, of pools of water, of nest- 
building mud, or quiet hedgerows, and of unpollarded trees ! 
They are killed by cars that move too quickly and give no 
warning hoot. With all sympathy for the plea to motorists 
one must think this an exaggerated, even an untrue, picture. 
Some birds have been forced by the tarring of surfaces to find 
other dust-baths ; and personally I have found them selecting, 
in licu of the road, the sides of the railway and hard tennis 
courts! Motorists ought to be move careful in the breeding 
season to hoot and not to exceed a decent speed in by-roads 
at least. But the roads are not enemies to birds. Some of 
the new cuttings are going to be excellent places for some 
ground nesting birds, as are the railway cuttings, and a great 
many roadsides have been wisely and generously planted. 
“Suppose that while the motor pauts you miss the nightin- 
gale!” is always a danger to be realized. It is better to 
saunter (@ sainte terre) than speed, to get over a stile thai to 
flash past telegraph poles ; but it is difficult to believe that 
motor-cars and new roads have seriously diminished bird life, 
though doubtless modern civilization has encouraged some 
species at the expense of others. The urban-minded birds 
have an advantage! This excellent quarterly journal has 
some very pertinent information on the oil menace. It deserves 
a wide circulation. It is sent gratis to all members of the 
R.S.P.B. who subseribe 5s. or upwards. The address is: $2 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 

* * * * 
Bririsit Buuas. 

Since some brief suggestions were issued last week in this 
place for the purchase of British bulbs, with congratulations 
to those Wisbech firms who have begun to send eut coloured 
catalogues, a special plea has appeared on behalf of the growers 
of bulbs in Holbeach. At this fertile corner of south Lincoln- 
shire and at Sutton Bridge, which is alongside it, the most 
Whoichearted experiment was made after the War to settle 
suitable ex-Service men on the land. The work was very 
efficiently though expensively done. Most of the expense was 
inevitable, since the settlement was made at an expensive 
date, when building costs had soared. But the architecture 
showed some genius and a worthy respect for beauty (witness 
the selection of “‘ Norfolk thatch’’), and the picking of the men 
was, and has been, sensible. In spite of cruelly high rents 
and the culpable neglect of any co-operative machinery a 
batisfactory proportion of the holders made good. Of these 


wei 


soldier settlers a number attempted the experiment of growing 
bulbs ; and to-day good bulbs are growing in quantity all 
round that neighbourhood. Any one can get bulbs from the 
Lincolnshire smallholders by application to J. Cussen, Holbeach. 
The daffodils, so far as my experience goes, are particularly 
good. The neighbourhood in general is becoming—may I say? - 

a sort of Haarlem. There are a certain number of very large 
glasshouses where a variety of the more precious bulbs are 
started and grown, as well as the out-door patches of the small- 


holders who sell both cut flowers and bulbs. 
* * * * 

The district is well worth a visit from motorists or other 
voyagers, expecially if they have any interest in farming. 
Some of the best intensive farming in the world, by large as 
well as small husbandmen is to be seen over these so-called 
**marshes.”’ <A zoological curiosity is the sight of pheasants 
running about the flat fields like domestic hens. They were 
introduced not to provide sport for a‘ feudal lord,” but in order 
to keep down the grubs from which bulb growers and others 
suifered owing to the paucity of small birds in a region that 
suffers from the absence of that harbour for birds, the English 
hedgerow. One farmer thereabouts claims that he saved his 
crops from insect plagues and provided himself and his friends 
with many good days of sport (he killed over 300 pheasants on 
his “* first day’) by buying one sitting of pheasants’ eggs and 
so introducing the bird to this alien and woodless region. 

* % * * 
EXccENTRIC PHENOMENA, 

The superlative is generally a mendacity ; 
tamper with truth in suggesting that the eccentricities of 
And they have appeared 
Good observers, 


but does one 


this season are beyond parailel? 
in many queer details of natural history. 
including that most thoughtful of husbandmen Mr. Montague 
Fordham, have seen and heard cuckoos in October, a 
phenomenon that puts in the shade the doubtful claims 
raised almost every year (but seldom substantiated) for the 
appearance of a March cuckoo. The cathedrals of Ely, 
Canterbury and St. Paul's have been used as perches by 
cormorants. It was credibly reported by two specialists 
(but has since been denied) that a widgeon had flown across 
the Atlantic to a Norfolk sanctuary. Large companies of 
small birds have met in London, apparently to enjoy the 


* flood lighting.’ Oddities of migration are appearing 
almost daily. It seems that the birds hardly know what 
to do. In spite of a most uncomfortable summer swallows 


have bred more profusely than usual, and are remaining 
late. The hive bees, which are more sensitive than most 
animels to weather, have gathered (in some regions) an 
unprecedented amount of honey. You would infer from 
the full combs a season of abundant sunshine. Rare butterflies 
have been common and common butterflies very rare, and 
abnormally late in appearance. 

Ed a * * 
In my own experience which may be accidental, not 
the number of oddly coloured birds has been 
quite unusual. I have heard of albinos in many species, 
in many places; and this week on the South Coast came 
upon the haunt of a black snipe, a very unusual extreme 
of melanism. It will probably be shot “in the interests 
of science:” such is the reward of abnormality. Indeed, very 
often birds themselves mob their queerly coloured brothers. 


a ae * 


symptomatic 


Tur WronG TREES. 

It was said at one time that the substitution of the aero- 
plane for the ship had changed the scenery of England. 
There was this much truth in that hyperbole: the Crown 
(now a Government Department) was substituting 
trees, needed for aircraft, for oak trees, needed for 
wooden wails, over considerable areas of the New Forest. 


ash 


once 


And there was this advantage in the change, that the soil 
Most casual visitors probably 


grows better ashes than oaks. 
and much more 


miss a sight of the ash plantations ; 
obvious to the tripper or the specialist than the ash is 
the fir. Now this sort of tree is more or less alien to the 
place and not peculiarly well suited to it. Aesthetically it is 


very ill-suited to it. W. Beacn Tromas., 
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Letters to the Editor - 


[in view of the length of many of the letiers which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 


give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we consider 


most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Week.”’—Ed. Srecrator.] 


A FUTURE CURRENCY STANDARD 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Srr,—Among the various factors contributing to the present 
disastrous world situation the most potent and immediate 
eause of our diificulties is the maldistribution of gold. 'To 
counter this an association has been formed to press for the 


remonetization of silver, which, by increasing the basis of 


all currencies and by restoring the purchasing power of the 
silver-using East, should prove a great and constructive step 
towards the desired economic revival. 

At the same time it must not be assumed that silver will 
be a panacea for ali our ills, for so long as great exporting 
and creditor nations will neither import nor lend abroad, 
there must be a drain of metal, and just as gold has flowed 
under a gold standard so would gold and silver under a 
bimetallic system. Surely, therefore, if the whole currency 
question is to be reopened an attempt should be made to 
link the standard of value to commodity prices rather than 
to goid or even gold and silver. ‘This could be done if there 
were established machinery for arriving at an international 
commodity index number and if, according to fluctuations 
in this number the Central Banks raised or lowered their 
buying price of gold or silver. 

Thus, if there were a fail in commodity prices, a rise in 
the Banks’ buying prices would tend to restore the fall and 
world currencies would be more nearly aligned to the average 
price of commodities. In other words their real commodity 
value and not their metallic value would tend to remain 
stable. 

Otherwise the world will always be at the mercy of fluctua- 
tions in the production of the’metals and of the policies of 
great creditor nations such as France and the U.S.A.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. B. Ture. 

Pinners Halil, Austin Friars, and Stock Exchange. 


CANADA AND THE GOLD STANDARD 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraron.] 
Str,—In your issue of October 3rd, and in your article on 
“The Prospects of the Election,” you say, “ and at this 
moment there is less need than ever for a tariff, because the 
aims of a tariff will be achieved through the exchange whether 
we like it or not.” 

Canada has not lost much time in setting this right for her 
manufacturers, and has decided that when the exchange is 
below par all foreign invoices must show the rate of exchange 
of the day, and this must be certified by a bank. Duty has 
to be paid by the importer on the currency value calculated 
at par, plus the dumping duty, amounting to the difference 
between fair market value and actual selling price. This, of 
course, means that goods will cost the importer more than 
when exchange is at par. 

Several countries have already gone off the gold standard, 
and others may either do this or follow the example of Canada. 
Your line of argument affords but cold comfort to those who 
believe in increasing the revenue of the country by means of a 
tariff.—I am, Sir, &c., Tuos. BLATHERWICK. 

Oakfield, Knutsford, Cheshire. 


THE WORKERS’ STANDARD OF LIVING 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.} 
Sir,—The arguments based on the standard of living being 
so much in evidence in the objections urged by the Opposition 
to the economies proposed by the Government for the purpose 
of balancing the Budget, it is important that the public 
should have some clear idea of what is implied by the 
expression. What really constitutes the standard of living 
of our working Classes ? 


(a) Is it the payment by employers of a certain amount of 
money per week for work done or services rendered, or does 
it not rather depend on the purchasing power of the amounts 
of such wages ? 


(b) How is the standard of living determined ? Is it the eon, 
sensus of the experience of a number of average workers in 
the various classes of industry in this country, or is the so-called 
standard arbitrarily laid down by the 'T.U.C., which does sg 
much of the thinking for Labour ? 

(c) Is the present standard of living relative or absolute? 
By relative I mean the standard of our working classes ag 
compared with the working classes of other European countries 
such as Belgium, Holland, France, Germany, Poland, 
Italy, &e., or is it the ascertained minimum on which the 
working classes of the country can eke out a comparatively 
decent existence for a stable period ? 

If the standard of living of labour is to be maintained— 
most of us would like to see it enhanced—we must have 
clear-cut ideas as to what the operation entails, Ip 
regard to (a), from which angle should the problem be 
approached ? In reference to (b) it is necessary to ascertain 
what are the constituent factors which go to make up the 
minimum requirements of our working people in regard to food 
and drink, clothing and housing. If we could mobilize the 
disinterested and keenest brains of the country in settling 
this elementary problem we would do much more towards 
solving one of our most pressing problems than by trying to 
mobilize our foreign securities, many of which, alas! will not 
prove to be a liquid asset for some years to come in our 
national balance-sheet. 

There will, of course, always remain the personal factor 
in the working out of the problem. Many can maintain 
a decent standard of living on a given amount of money, 
in which the skill and thrift of the housekeeper counts as 
much as, if not more than, the money at her command, whilst 
in the case of others with similar resources the resulting 
conditions are very often tragic.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. T. SEGRvE, 

9 Queen Victoria Strect, E.C. 4. 


“ECONOMIC x ARTIFICIAL” 
|Z'o the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sir,—It is rather difficult to understand your financial editor's 
application of the terms ‘economic’ to the conditions 
imposed by the * gold standard” and “ artificial ” to those 
regarded as reasonable by the trade unions. 

For the so-called gold standard is a completely arbitrary 
convention and the price for gold is fixed, and changes in 
its value therefore cause the price level of other primary 
products to fluctuate in a highly artificial manner. On the 
other hand, the price for labour and goods determined on a 
cost basis is essentially economic. 

It would seem that the only reason for using these terms 
so unsuitably is in order to suggest that the peculiar use of 
gold as a measure of account is natural, and that any refusal 
to acquiesce in its disastrous effects is unreasonable. Such 
an attitude is obscurantist, and apt to be imputed te a sinister 
motive.—TI am, Sir, &c., GEOFFREY BIDDULPt. 

47 Church Sirect, Chelsea. 

[IIas our correspondent considered the varying raies of 
wages prevailing in Great Britain and in the European 
countries which are our customers and competitors ?—ED 
Spectator. | 


ECONOMY AND THE ENGINEER 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—The effect of the present Economy Campaign as regards 
Public Works is now beginning to appear. It is clear that the 
Government have in contemplation not only prevention of the 
beginning of new works but also the stoppage of works which 
are under construction, even possibly in cases when these are 
just becoming ripe to provide extra employment. It follows, 
therefore, that much increased unemployment among both 
engineers and workmen will be the result at a very early date, 
unless at least those scheme which are under construction ate 
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———— 

it untouched. Engineers (while they fully appreciate the 
4 for National Economy) are faced with the pleasant pro- 
t of (a) having to pay increased taxation, (b) having to pay 

jhigher rate for mere existence, and (c) having their means of 

jvelinood removed completely. Even the teachers (who have 

peen SO yocal) are not asked to face a future of this kind. 

[et me rid myself of any accusation of arricre pensée by 
gying at once that I make my living out of engineering, and 
iit I shall be hit in exactly the same way. But I have means 
of resistance which are not available to the great bulk of a 
profession which is known not by its financial greed but only by 
its faithful public service. Finally the lot of these engineers 
yho have been “ axed ” in the Colonial Services is even more 
deplorable than is likely to be that of engineers at home.—I 
am, Sir, &e., C. L. Howarp HuMPHREYsS, 

M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst. Mech. E. 

17 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


THE WEEKLY BANK RETURN 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
‘ia,—in view of the changed condition of affairs, and although 
the “ Bank’s ”’ liability to redeem its notes in gold is merely 
suspended, it seems that the ** Bullion ” item should itself be 
citer increased or an adjustment temporarily shown, to 
bring the amount of such “* Bullion ” to its actual and present 
value. The difference would not be in-appreciable.—I am, 
Sir, &e., L. F. E. Dover. 
166 Coningham Road, W. 12. 


THE IDEAL TARIFF 
[To the Editor of the Specraronr.] 

Sin, Will you allow a quite undistinguished, and, therefore 
perhaps typical, man to say what he thinks on this question ? 

It seems to me that tariffs will be good if they bring more 
work to our factories and working men, but bad if they 
increase the price of the commodities made in the factories. 
Actually the price ought to be reduced, for if the factories 
get more work it is plain that the overhead charges for each 
article will be less. It follows then that tariff charges should 
be applied with discretion, and that there should be provision, 
preferably automatic, to take them off if any attempt is 
made to profiteer by raising prices.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bidford House, Leamington. Herbert W. H. Green. 


THE NEED FOR SPIRITUAL RENEWAL 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sin—Those of us who are aware in a vague way of new lines 
of thought opening out before us as the result of various dis- 
coveries in different departments of scientific investigation, 
will feel deeply indebted to General Smuts for his brilliant and 
illuminating sketch of a new “ world-view” suggested by 
modern Science. Under his guidance something in the nature 
of a synoptic view of the new world suggested by Einstein, 
Eddington, Whitehead and the exponents of the New Physics 
is made accessible to the thinking laymen who have emanci- 
pated themselves from a discredited nineteenth-century 
materialism, but are still bewildered and uncertain as to the 
direction to which Science is now pointing us, whether to a 
wider Agnosticism or a richer world beyond Agnosticism. It is 
therefore a source of some comfort to find the President of the 
British Association concluding his survey of the more pro- 
minent recent tendencies in science with a world-picture fuller 
of mystery than ever—a world in which “‘ the ancient spiritual 
goods and heirlooms of our race need not be ruthlessly 
serapped.”’ ? 

A meaningless world is a stupid world, and in it men can 
only affect boredom and be content to drift from a youth of 
ftolics to an old age of cards. If, however, science can in this 
twentieth century assure us that the world in which we live is 
as they see it, one in which “ the great values and ideals obtain 
their unfading glory and derive new interest and force from a 
cosmic setting,” we may once more take heart of grace and 
Insist upon these absolute values, truth, beauty, goodness, as of 
the very essence of ultimate reality and as therefore giving us 
the key to the true meaning of our life and destiny. 

With true philosophical insight General Smuts has put his 
finger upon the weak spot in all our recent progress—a weak- 


ness which accounts for the pitiable condition in which our 
Western civilization finds itself. We have witnessed an enor- 
mous advance in the conquest of man over the forces of 
Nature, but no corresponding ethical and spiritual growth, 
“A serious lag,” Smuts teils us, “has already developed 
between our rapid scientific advance and our stationary ethical 
development, a lag which has already found expression in the 
greatest tragedy of history.” 

In other words, there has been, in the case of man, an 
enormous development in body but no corresponding expan- 
sion in mental and spiritual equipment. Man finds himself 
thus, at the dawn of a new age, a giant in physical structure 
and resources, but with the soul of apigmy. Here at once we 
see his capacity for using the results of his new scientific know- 
ledge, not for the advancement of ethical and spiritual values, 
but for the ultimate disruption of our civilization and the 
decay of our species. Science, he sees clearly, must itself help 
to close this dangerous gap in our advance. In all this the 
scientist is but echoing the warning again and again repeated 
by our more responsible religious leaders, who have clearly 
seen that behind and beneath our present social and economic 
upheavals lies the disregard for and neglect of moral and 
spiritual laws. A nobler patriotism and a return to simpler 
habits of living can only arise from a loftier idealism. 

A people misled by a false theory of life, and now realizing 
the fatal consequences of an orgy of pleasure-seeking and over- 
spending, is summoned painfully to retrace its steps and to 
accept a programme of heavier taxation and cuts and sacrifice 
as the condition of a restoration of our financial stability and 
a balanced Budget, which alone will secure for us again the 
confidence of the world. A hard path indeed to have to 
tread, but imperatively necessary if we are to retain our place 
in the sun. We can only hope to tread this path successfully 
if we regain confidence in ourselves and replace the spirit of 
defeatism by a mood invigorated through spiritual renewal. 

General Smuts has assured us that we have scientific war- 
rant for a belief in this world as a vale of whole-making. The 
religious world-view enables us to penetrate deeper and 
regard it, in Keats’s phrase, as a “ vale of soul-making.” Here 
we come in sight of the work which religious forces can stil! 
do in ministering to our present distress. Christianity came 
and still comes to a sick world. That * ethical lag” speaks 
its own significant message to our day and generation. It is 
an indictment of the Church’s failure and a challenge to our 
religious leaders to mobilize the spiritual resources of the 
nation in an effort after a spiritual revival and renewal. Only 
so may we hope to rise above the slogan of equality of sacrifice 
for all to a nobler vision suggested by the glorious inequality 
of the cross. That was the vision which enabled our nation 
and Empire to pull through the years from 1914 to 1918. — It is 
still that vision which contains the key to our difficulties, and 
in it is the inspiration by which alone we can hope to shoulder 
the burdens imposed upon us as the aftermath of the Great 
War. A Holistic universe needs the chemistry of that salva- 
tion to cure it of its many diseases and to make it truly whole. 

We should welcome a day of national re-dedication and re- 
consecration to the higher ideals to which we are committed 
as a Christian nation. And the form which the intercessions 
of the more devout religious people might take would be to 
double their subscriptions to church funds and charitable 
objects ; to lead in the campaign for voluntary service; to 
set an example of simpler living, and to practise economy not 
at the expense of other people but by real sacrifice of bodily 
comfort and the forgoing of much in the way of personal 
gratification which, however legitimate in normal times of 
prosperity, is quite out of place at a time of national emergency. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. Matricr Rerron, D.D. 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology, King’s 


College, and Vicar of All Saints. 
Ennismore Gardens, S.W.7. 
{To the Editor of the Srectaror.] 


Sr1r,— General Smuts, in his Presidential address to the British 
Association has, it seems to me, diagnosed the world’s sickness. 
Near the end of his enthralling survey of the great achieve- 


ments of Science we find these flaming words: “ One of the 
oreatest tasks before the human race will be to link up science 
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between our rapid scientific advance and our stationary ethical 
development, a lag which has already found expression in the 
greatest tragedy of history.” 

There was a time when Religion sat enthroned in the minds 
of men. Science has now mounted that throne, and to the 
crowd (always willing to swallow whatever the ‘ medicine- 
man *’ of the moment tells them) a thing has only to be labelled 
“ scientific discovery * to be accepted as gospel. Priests and 
witch-doctors were listened to with no greater credulity than 
is the scientist of to-day—however little he may relish the 
dubious honour thus thrust upon him! Poets and prophets 
are small fry indeed beside the scientist, yet ‘ the highest 
reach of the creative process is seen in the realm of values *’— 
though few may care to travel it. 

As Sir A. Thomson puts it: ‘* Science describes: Religion 
interprets,” and he adds ** the world of modern science is one 
in which the religious spirit can breathe more freely than ever 
before in the history of mankind.” He, too, lays his fingeron the 
crying need of to-day: a sense of underlying unity, a new 
“monism”’ to combat the disintegrating process of  self- 
centredness (from which most of us suffer acutely). Millions 
of little, separate egos, we are impotent because so lacking in 
cohesion : we do not see where we fit into the design. ‘A 
part of a quantum is not something less than a quantum ; it is 
nothing, a sheer nonentity . . If this has its parallel in 
life it is a grim reflection ! 

Science describes : Religion interprets. What we want are 
interpreters—** whole-makers.”” We need to re-learn loyalty. 

Loyalty—to a cause, to a leader, to an idea, it does not 
matter which—is the most ** whole-making *’ of influences, for 
lack of which we drift. We are sceptical of causes, suspicious 
of leaders, and non-committal (when not positively ‘* woolly °*’) 
as to ideas. Consequently most of us go through life as if we 
were in the dentist's chair; hands clenched, muscles taut, every 
moment expecting the worst. The relief of being able to relax 
and lie back only comes when we have given our allegiance 
irrevocably, whole-heartedly ; when fear for our own imme- 
diate safety or satisfaction—that nagging nerve in the tooth ! 
-—is forgotten in the enthusiasm of a great allegiance. 

Ghastly and tragic as the War was, things not far short of 
miracles were achieved, for we were fused into a unity by the 
white heat of loyalty. No matter though the ideal for which 
we strove has proved too small.. (If it had been an “ ultimate 
value ” it would have stood the strain of peace as well as war. 
It at least has taught us that “* patriotism is not enough.”’) 
Such as it was it claimed our whole-hearted loyalty. What we 
did then—either in the way of stern achievement or glad endur- 
ance—we can do again, and * even greater things than these,” 
when we have rediscovered the ** holistic ” value of a greater 
loyalty.—I am, Sir, &c., Not HamILron, 

The Mount School, York. 


THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 

Sir,— We should all be very sorry if the Round Table Con- 
ference down over the communal difficulty. Per- 
sonally, I have always thought that it might be possible to 
have independent ‘ Chambers of Revision” set up when 
necessary in each Province, to which legislation, and other 
matters where dispute had arisen involving religious con- 
siderations, could be referred. The mere possibility of such 
machinery would often prevent the necessity for it arising. 

It is open to question—TI see that the thought has occurred 
to others—-whether it would not be well to transfer the dis- 
cussions as to India’s future constitution to India at this stage. 
In other words, a constituent assembly might be called there 
representative of all the various interests involved, and to it 
should be sent a few men of experience and character from 
this country who should hold a watching brief on behalf of the 
Empire. The result must, of course, come before Parliament, 
but I feel sure that it would be more satisfactory than anything 
arrived at here. 

It would in any case represent the wishes and opinions of 
the Indians more fully than what is devised in this country. 
Should a compromise or a series of compromises be reached 
here the task of those who have the matter in hand would be 
but begun. They would have to convert those in India—who 
I expect, rapidly forgetting all about them —to the 


broke 


are, 


eaten, 
—=—— 

scheme they took back. Out there the constitution Woul 
have been step by step discussed by every educated Indian . 
the process of manufacture was carried on.—I am, Sir . 
Wo And, ARCHBoLp, . 

Selwyn Croft, Cambridge. ; 


CASTE IN INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Str,—Sir Harcourt Butler and the writer of the review of 
** India Insistent,” in your issue of October 3rd, do not agres 
as to the rate at which ‘ Caste ” is disappearing in India, 

The former quotes a competent authority—no longer living 
however—in support of his view that it is still strict wai 
exclusive, while his critic cites the Hindu delegates now in 
London as proof to the contrary—though it is by no mean 
clear that the presence of these educationally emancipated 
and politically minded Indians can justly be regarded as a try 
index of the rate at which the millions of India are discarding 
practices based on caste which were prevalent in that country 
so recently as 1927, when the publication of Mother Inj 
shocked the civilized world. 

In citing what he alleges to have been the current opinioy 
in England some thirty years ago as to the * unchangeably 
religious spirit of Holy Russia *"—presumably in support of 
his argument as to the potential rapidity of change iy 
national sentiment—Mr. Edward Thompson not only dog 
himself what he condemns Sir Harcourt Butler for doing 
but, incidentally be it remarked, gives currency to a view of 
the relationship between priests and peasantry in the 
Orthodox Church of Czarist days, for which warrant is, so far 
as the writer is aware, not to be found in the works of the two 
great authorities on pre-War Russia—Dr. Dillon and Si 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace.—I am, Sir, &e., 

KE. Str. C. PEMBERTON, 

Pyrland Hall, Taunton. 


MIXED MARRIAGES AND THE COLOUR BAR 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
S1r,—Your article of July 18th, under the above caption is very 
interesting, but perhaps an examination of actual results of 
mixed marriages will be of greater value than the vague 
generalities of your contributor as to animal breeder’ 
experiences. He makes a definite statement to the effect 
that hybrid stock is inferior to either of the two parent 
branches. This can be very easily disproved. 

Take India, for an instance, where an English soldier and 
a Tamil woman associate and there is Eurasian offspring 
Nothing out of the way can be expected from this sort of 
breeding, yet we find that the child on reaching maturity 
will probably occupy some subordinate position in the 
Government or will be a clerk in a business house or perhaps 
an overseer of some kind. This social position is immeasurably 
better than that of the class of individuals from which the 
Tamil woman sprang. The Indian Eurasian is a (ot 
scientious loyal type of man and makes an excellent lawyer 
doctor or Government servant. And this despite the dis 
advantages of the colour bar in British India. 

And now let us look at more valuable examples of mixei 
marriages. At Hongkong and Macao the leaders of the 
business community are of mixed blood and _ thrive wel 
notwithstanding the keen competition of the industrious 
Chinese. In the Netherlands East Indies the person ¢ 
mixed descent is accorded absolutely equal social treatmet 
with the pure Caucasian by reason only that his success ani 
progress make it impossible to refuse him his rights of con 
plete and equal citizenship both in the spirit and in the 
letter. 

Turn again to Ceylon, where the backbone of the islanl 
is the Burgher, the descendant of the Ceylonese and the oll 
Dutch colonizers. Or consider the Philippines, where it # 
now almost impossible (at least, where the principal tows 
are concerned) to find anyone of pure Filipino descent. Het 
the progress of the population of mixed Caucasian and Mot 
golian blood has been so amazing that the United State 
Government is finding it hard to find excuses for not. granting 
independence to the Philippines. Many more example 
could be cited—the Eurasian in Malaya, who is a_ muel 
higher type than the simple Malay, or the various peoples of 
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mixed blood in the French and Portuguese colonies. These 
gre all actual facts and not-generalities, and go to show that, 
at their worst, mixed marriages produce a type higher than 
the type of the indigenous parent and, at their best, a type 
with which the pure Caucasian or pure Mongolian finds it 
extremely difficult to compete. 

Spread all over the East are numerous families whose fame 
and fortune are renowned. They are regarded as Caucasian. 
In most cases, when their history is examined, we find the 
trace of Eastern blood. Is it not this trace of Eastern blood 
that is responsible for the virility which enabled success to 
pe achieved ? But I will put it no higher than this: the 
presence of Eastern blood has not been a disadvantage. No ; 
mixed marriages should not be discouraged.—I am, Sir, «c., 

967 Pasir Panjany, Singapore. E. Boyp Puiprrs. 


THE GALLOWAY HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sm,—I understand that powers have been conferred, under 
the Galloway Water Power Act, 1929 (19 & 20 Geo. V. C. 
lxxx.), incorporating the Company and authorizing them to 
construct works for the purpose of generating electricity by 
means of water power available in Kirkeudbrightshire and 
Ayrshire from Loch Doon and the watersheds of the Rivers 
Dee and Doon, also authorizing the Company to supply elec- 
tricity in the County of Kirkcudbright. The supply area 
covers 898 square miles, with a population at the last census 
of 31,000, the average density being 34 persons per square 
mile. 

The works to be constructed include the raising of the levels 
of Loch Doon, which, with a new loch to be formed near Loch 
Dee, will be the principal reservoirs of the system, the forma- 
tion of the two new reservoirs and four power station head- 
ponds, and the damming and regulation of Loch Ken. The 
catchment area covers about 400 square miles. 

It is proposed to erect five generating stations : Tongland, 
Glenlce, Earlstoun, Garsfad and Kendon, with a total gene- 
rating capacity of about 100,000 kws. The scheme, which was 
promoted by the Power and Finance Co., Ltd., is designed 
to supply the peak loads of the industrial areas of Central 
Scotland and North of England through the national “* grid,” 
aline of which is projected along a route in close proximity 
to this source of supply. The scheme may cost up to 
£3,000,000. 

The recent case of the proposed Grampian Hydro-Electric 
Scheme proved fruitful in demonstrating that there are many 
interests over and above the supply of electricity, which should 
be brought to bear in the planning of such a scheme as is con- 
templated in Galloway’ _'The threat to some of the beauty 
spots in the region should incite all lovers of Scotland to 
combine in resisting. so.far as is consistent with the require- 
ments for such a scheme anything which will tend to destroy 
the amenities, or disregard the best interests of the community. 

Under the Act authorizing the Galloway Water Power 
Scheme provision is made for the appointment of an Amenity 
Committee, which, I understand, is about to be established, 
but it should have been in existence and working in close con- 
sultation with the promoters of the scheme right from its 
inception.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. Macautay, Hon. Secretary 
Town Planning Institute (Scottish Branch). 


‘ 


87 St. Vincent Crescent, Glasgow, C. 3. 


THE POLYGAMOUS PARTRIDGE 

[T'o the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sin,—In your ** Country Notes” of September 12th Sir W. 
Beach Thomas writes: ** A theory has been started that the 
partridge is on occasion polygamous.” But this is not a new 
theory; and many of those who study the habits of game 
birds have suspected the possibility for many years; further- 
more, in my book The Art of Shooting and Rough Shoot Manage- 
ment I describe in detail a case of suspected polygamy which 
Was supported (though not proved) by the strong circumstan- 
tial evidence related, and I am personally quite convinced 
that occasionally the cock partridge may mate with two hen 
birds. You also state “ the male partridge . . . has almost as 

strong an instinct as the hen to brood the eggs.” 
T have for many years made a special study of this question 


of the cock partridge incubating the eves, and although I have 
observed about a thousand hen partridges on the nest I have 
only discovered a sitting cock on four occasions—and in each 
of these four cases the hen had been killed shortly before 
the eggs were due to chip, and the cock had then gone down 
on the nest to hatch the young birds out. 

I should be very interested to hear of other cases where the 
cock partridge has been discovered actually sitting —I am, 
Sir, &e., LESLIE SPRAKE. 

Middle Wallop. 


R.S.P.C.A. AND HUNTING 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Str,—I should like to endorse Mr. Binstead’s views as to stag 
hunting, and quite agree that the subject is better left alone. 
As a land agent of some years’ experience I have had the care 
of two deer parks. In the first case the park was situated on 
the slope of a hill, so that the use of a rifle to thin down the herd 
was comparatively safe, but the trouble was to get expert 
shots as no one cared for the job. 

The deer park now under my care is about 250 acres in 
extent and quite flat, with a fairly frequented road running 
round three sides of it and a footpath across the middle. The 
use of a rifle is quite out of the question, as the danger of a 
ricochet is quite as great as a direct shot. Therefore, an 
ordinary shot gun has to be used, with special buck shot 
cartridges. Here, again, it is very difficult to get anyone to 
do the shooting, as, although every care is used, accidents 
will occasionally happen. 

During the gales of two years ago, we had a tree fall down 
across the fence, and during the night seven or eight deer got 
out. Ina very short time ietters began to arrive at my oflice 
complaining about the damage the deer had done to roots 
and hay ricks. A shoot was organized, but only one buck was 
secured, but soon after two more were shot by the keepers. A 
few months ago a doe was shot. I happened to be passing the 
slaughter-house when she was being dressed, and the keeper 
called my attention to the hide, which was covered all over 
with shot holes, presumably No. 6. She must have been shot 
at a dozen times at least ; what the poor beast suffered can 
well be imagined ; hence also her very poor condition. 

KXKnowing Exmoor fairly well, I feel sure that this is what 
would happen to the deer there if stag-hunting was abolished, 
as the advent of the motor-car and the lie of the land prevent 
a rifle from being used. Many of your correspondents have 
referred to deer stalking in Seotiand, but conditions are so 
totally different there that no comparison can be made.—l 
ain, Sir, &c., LAND AGENT. 

{Our correspondent rightly draws attention to the great 
difficulties of seeking to keep down the number of deer if 
stag-hunting were abolished. But as the Spectator has said 
on previous occasions, we would sooner that the deer on 
Exmoor were abolished and a certain number confined in 
a * National Park” than that the present cruelties should 
continue.—Eb. Spectator.]| 


WORLD HELP FOR CHINA 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—In an article on Manchuria in your issue of Septem- 
ber 26th, you write: “If, by some form of international 
co-operation, the Powers could help China to set up a strong 
and stable Government, the peace of the world would be 
made a good deal more secure.” 

The experts of many Powers, through the medium of the 
League of Nations, are doing a great deal to help China to 
establish satisfactory and stable internal conditions. Thus, 
during 1931 alone they haye sent no fewer than six expert 
international to China—at her request—to 
investigate and advise her : 


Commissions 


1. In setting up a satisfactory Public Health Service. 

2. In improving her extensive system of internal waterways. 

3. In economie reconstruction under the advice of Sir Arthur 
Salter. 

4. In Education, this Commission included an educational film 
expert. 

5. In Geology and other sciences. 

6. In setting up a Factory Inspection Service, under the advice 
of Dame Adelaide Anderson, ex-Chief Woman Factory Inspector, 
Great Britain, and of the Chief of the League’s Diplomatic Section. 


In addition she is receiving general help, as a member of 
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the League, in combating the drug and white slave traffiecs, 
in improving hours and conditions of work in her factories 
and in many other ways.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Combe Down, Bath. Mary M. ADAMSON. 


THE HISTORICAL MSS. OF CEYLON 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 

Sir,—The Government of Ceylon has recently appointed a 
Commission for the purpose of inquiring into the existence of 
hitherto unknown documents relating to the history of the 
island, which are extant in the hands of private individuals 
and of institutions. Many important documents have been 
removed from the island, and have found their way into 
private collections; there are others among the private 
papers of those who have had official or semi-official connexion 
with the affairs of Ceylon, or who have at various times had 
occasion to visit its shores. 'To illustrate this point, the most 
important original authority for the period of the Portuguese 
occupation came to light in Rio de Janeiro, and of recent 
years much light has been thrown on the taking over of 
Ceylon by the British, by papers in private hands in Scotland. 
The majority of such papers will be concerned with the 
history of the island during the last four centuries, but it is 
possible that there may be also some “ sannases ”’ (engraved 
copper plates) and ‘“ olas” (inscribed palm leaves) dating 
perhaps from pre-European times, preserved as curiosities in 
private or even public collections. We are anxious to ascer- 
tain the whereabouts of such documents, and therefore ask 
you to allow this letter to appear in your valuable columns. 
If any of your readers are in a position to afford us any infor- 
mation, we shall be most grateful if they will put it at our 
disposal by writing to the Secretary of the Ceylon Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, Government Archives, Colombo, or 

to me.—I am, Sir, &e., S. H. PakeMan, 
Chairman, Ceylon Historical Manuscripts 

University College, Colombo. Commission, 


THE LATE PROFESSOR VON WILAMOWITZ- 
MOELLENDORFF 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sim,—By the death of Ulrich von Wilamowit z-Moellendorff 
Europe has lost her most distinguished Greek scholar. There 
was nobody quite like him: he was not only the great scholar 
but the great humanist—the combination at all times rare, 
particularly so in Germany to-day. But it is not on Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff as scholar or humanist that [would venture 
to say a word. He was a severe and an exacting critic ; his 
language, when occasion seemed to require it, could be devas- 
tating. But there was another side to this critic; he could 
be, and frequently was, extraordinarily kind. He was ever 
ready to help those who were in search of true knowledge. 
It was my good fortune, not long ago, to receive several letters 
from him, in which he replied, very fully, to certain questions 
of mine with a courtesy and willingness which one does not 
always experience at the hands of great literary personages. 
He did not appear to grudge the time spent in the discussion. 

Above all, I cherish the note received from him on New 
Year's day this year—a kindness uncalled for, and unexpected, 
accompanied as it was by a copy of one of his own books, duly 
signed, with a cordial word of greeting, on the fly-leaf. The 
concluding words of that note you will, perhaps, allow me to 
reproduce here. ‘* I have succeeded in finding a copy of my 
Geschichte der Philologie, which I beg you to accept. It cannot 
be compared with Sandys [W.-M. is referring to the English 
scholar’s History of Classical Scholarship], to whom I express 
the thanks I owe ; but it aims at showing the great historical 
course of our learning via Italy, France, England, and Germany, 
till finally no name can be mentioned, as all civilized nations 
unite and an ideal is reached by ‘marching apart but fighting 
united” This will come again. In this belief I have lived 
and striven, and in it I shall die.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

Orchard Lawn, Winchester. E. H. BLakenry, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Titne Barns. 

We know of an old tithe barn in North Hampshire. It was 
the tithe barn of Crondall Parish, before that parish was sub- 
divided. It stands in the grounds of ‘* Peatmoor,” Fleet, 
Hants, and has been used as a stable and coach-house.— 
A, Harvey Jones, 22 Manor Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 


—— 


There is a large tithe barn at Lancing, Sussex, When | 
first knew it in 1921, it was apparently in its original conditi 
save that its thatch had been replaced by corrugated rang 
A year or two later it was converted into a house—* The Old 
Tithe Barn *’—and as such it exists to-day.—A. M, Huspary 
(Mrs.), Lavenders, Dry Hill Park, Tonbridge. : 

Tue Late Ceci. Soarp. 


At the request of his executrix I am writing the Life of 
Cecil Sharp, and I should be grateful if those who knew hin, 
would send me any letters that they may have from him, o 
memories of what he did or said. I will, of course, take great 
care of letters that anyone may be good enough to send, ang 
will return them in the course of a few days.—A. H. Fox 
STRANGWAYS, 4 Maresfield Gardens, N.W. 3. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Specrator,”’ OcroBer 15TH, 1831. 
TALLEYRAND’S Last. 

At the last Levee but one, his Majesty, with much affability, 
inquired of Prince Talleyrand as to the state of his health? Th 
veteran diplomatist replied that he ‘‘ was rather affected by the 
keen winds of the north.” 

AntI-REFORM POTATOES. 

In consequence of the Earl of Mansfield’s opposition to the 
Reform Bill, many of the inhabitants of Highgate and Hampstead 
have declared they will not eat the potatoes grown upon his 
Lordship’s estate near Caen Wood. | Will they dig them ?| 

THe Strate or Lonpon. 

Nothing can exceed, considering the greatness of the public 
disappointment, the quiet which has prevailed in London during 
the whole of the week. On Monday there was a very considerable 
crowd assembled in Parliament Street, and in the neighbourhood 
of the two Houses; and the Anti-Reform Peers and Commoner, 
as they passed down—such at least of them as were recognized 
by the people—were hissed. On Tuesday, the crowds were some. 
what greater than on Monday; and on Wednesday, from the 
host of idlers which the procession of the delegates of the 
several parishes drew together, the mob mustered in yet greater 
strength than on either of the two previous days. ‘There was, 
however, no marked display of violence in the neighbourhood of 
the two Houses. 

Drury LANE THEATRE, 

On Thursday evening, Mr. Macready repeated his part of 
William Tell ; a character, as our readers know, of the same cast 
as Virginius, Alfred, &e., and of which he is a spirited and faithful 
representative. Many passages of the play were acted by him with 
a nobleness and truth to nature, which, in their peculiar shade of 
excellence, are not perhaps approachable by any other actor, 
In the expression of concentrated energy, in the indications of 
deep and interior feeling, in his musical intonations of affectionate 
tenderness, as well as in a certain walk of Roman elevation and 
dignity, this actor is unrivalled: he may fall short of others as 
a whole, but in parts he is not excelled, 


Poetry 
in the Woods. . . . October 


Cowcrorr Woods are green yet, 

For oaks are late in turning; 

But the copses up at Hunridge, 

Of beech, are slowly burning 

To leaftessness through splendour, 

To nakedness through gold .... 
And I talk about their beauty 
With a heart untouched and cold. 


Out 


In Lady Wood the fir trees 
Are whispering and soughing ; 
Across the field from Spencer's 
Come men and horses ploughing, 
A moment silhouetted 
Against the mellow sky .... 
On my tongue is cheerful banter, 
In my heart vapidity. 


From off the spendthrift branches 
The ripened leaves are falling ; 
Across the trodden stubble 
The partridges are calling .... 
In my mouth is talk and laughter, 
In my heart a quickened pain 
For a little white fox-terrier 
That will never hunt again. 


EvELYN D. BANGAY. 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Fntries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). 


Competition No. 27 (Set by “Ducut.”) 

fp has been suggested that we should have a_ better 
dered country if an Intelligence Test had to be passed 
iy every elector before he or she is allowed to record 
4 vote. : ; 

A prize of £3 3s. is offered for a list of not more than 
jx or less than three questions that might be put to 
jl would-be electors at the polling booth, and that 
yould have to be answered satisfactorily before they 
«st their votes. 

Questions should be short and simple and should call 
for short and simple answers. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, October I9¢h, 
1931, The result of this competition wiil appear in our issue 6f 
(etober 31st. 


Competition No. 28 (Set by “ Criseray.”) 

Who's Who (the admirable production of A. & C, 
Black, Ltd.) provides a fascinating array of autobiogra- 
phies in miniature. In skimming through its pages, the 
attention of the reader is occasionally arrested by the 
wital of a career which, for all its compression of telling, 
ands out from the rest as being unusually romantic, 
diverting or bizarre. 

A prize of £83 3s. is offered for the best suggestion for 
wich an autobiography in the manner of Who's Who, the 
wbject to be an imaginary man or woman. There is a 
limit of 8300 words. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, October 
c6th, 1931. The resuit of this competition will appear in our issue 
of November 7th. 

The result of Competition No. 26 will appear in our 


next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 25 


(Rerporr AND AwaArD BY DUGLI.) 
A prize of £3 8s. was offered for a paragraph in the form 
of a publisher's ‘ blurb “2 intended to advertise Bradshaw 
asa book for general reading. 





“Blurb” is, admittedly, a horrible word. But it has a 
definite meaning. ‘The Concise Oxford Dictionary defines it 
isa “publisher's eulogy of book printed on jacket or in 
advertisement elsewhere.’ The perfect blurb is the one 
vou read through the glass of a bookseller’s window just 
before you rush for the *bus and that compels you to miss 
the bus in order to buy the book. 

This being so, it is necessary to rule out the work of all 
those competitors who sent long, and often very amusing, 
eviews of Bradshaw or who praised it in sets of verses. 
There remain a number of moving eulogies, and if Mr. Bradshaw 
should ever find that his sales are falling off he can, with 
full confidence, call on Spectator competitors to increase 
them. 

Some writers use the form of the persuasive warning : 

‘This,’ says Miss D. N. Dalgleish, * is not reading for those 
sho refuse to face sheer actuality.” 

“Decidedly not a book,” says G. P., ‘to be read at night in an 
-itt room.” 

P. $. Crisp—whose entry is in five paragraphs, not in 
me!—introduces “to the great reading public the Marco 
Polo of our Own Land” and evokes for his genius the 
Customary commendation. 

‘There is little need to say more of an English author, of whom 
Mr. Hugh Walpole (always ‘reticent in such matters) has written 
He never leaves my side on a railway journey and I find myself, 
és I grow older, inclining more and more to his concinnity,’ and 
‘whom Miss Gertrude Stein says ‘ Bradshaw, to me, is to me, to 
a constant source of inspiration to me.’ ” 

Miss C. M. Jenkin Jones reminds us that : 

“Great men in the past needed it but had it not. If Wordsworth 
hal known Bradshaw how his Excursion might have been short- 
fted! If Byron had used it how ordered and direct might Childe 


Pi . . ° 
4 Harold's Pilgrimage have been! Great men in later days have 


XUM 


used it and left a record of their debt. Tennyson would not have 
waited for that train at Coventry if Bradshaw had not assured 
him it would come. Kipling could not have written of Romance 
unless he had found the 9.15 in these pages. .. .” 


Miss J. Walker writes of Bradshaw : Everybody's Guide : 

‘*“ No lover of lofty literature should miss this book. There is 
something here for every reader. Are you sad? This great book 
gives you the comforting message that you can go from the Elephant 
and Castle to Tooting Junction by the 12.19 every day except 
Saturdays. Do you wish for the realities of life? In stern words 
you are told that passengers cross from Green Ayre to Castle Station 
at their own expense. . .” 


R. E. G. Woodman praises 

* This outstanding anthology : 
lines this country has ever produced. 
volume’; it is a Train book. . .!” 

The prize of £3 3s. is awarded to Miss M. E. Bellhouse, 
The Hurst, Alderley Edge, Cheshire, for a paragraph which, 
more than any other, fulfils the conditions laid down by 
Mr. Stanley Unwin in * The Truth about Publishing,” for a 
successful blurb : 

‘To be read”’ (he says) ‘‘ the paragraphs must be brief; to 
attract the newspaper editor they must, if possible, have news 
value; to be of service to booksellers and librarians they must 
give an adequate description of the contents of the book. .. .” 


The following, in addition to those already nentioned, are 
Highly Commended: Miss Mary G. Thomas, Mr. Leonard 
Russell, Broadmoor, W. G., F. O. Wraith, Major F. J. 
Griffiths, the author of the anonymous paragraph headed 
* Travel from an Armchair,’ G. M. B. and Lt.-Col. Goddard. 


THE PRIZE-WINNING PARAGRAPH 
Mr. BRApSHAW'S NEW BOOK. 

Coming when it does, at a time when our hearts tell us to travel 
not abroad, but in our own too little known island, we say without 
hesitation, nay with emphasis, that this enthralling volume will 
claim a place in every library however small. Written in Mr, 
Bradshaw’s beautiful and concise English, it grips the mind from 
inasterly introduction to vital and inevitable climax. Read by 
the youth of England it will instil independence and a new com- 
prehension of our rapidly changing modern life; while for older 
tolk whose ‘* Wanderlust’ is sated, what more rejuvenating than 
to sit by the fireside hearing once again the pulsing song of the 
wheels, and enticed by map and curious name to plan anew the 
future ! Miss M. E. BeLiHovse, 


SOME HIGHLY COMMENDED ENTRIES. 

We ean safely predict a large public for this delightful volume 
of over eleven hundred pages; surely one of the most amazing 
two-shillingsworths ever produced in these days of soaring prices ! 
It is the far-flung story of adventure by land, sea, and air, told with 
that delicate and meticulous regard for accuracy that characterizes 
everything from the pen of Mr. Bradshaw. Grey cathedral cities, 
moorland villages, grim manufacturing towns, and the gay haunts 
of the pleasure-loving, jostle one another in his pages. Even 
the most cursory glance at his index is in itself an augury of good 
things to come ; listen to this—** Maidens, Maud, Montrose, Marston 
Moor, Milton, Mansion House, Marble Arch”’ ; are they not enough 
to carry us back to the spacious days of romance ? Not the least 
delightful feature of the work are the beautiful pictures in its earlier 
pages; pictures of stately mansions set on the extremest edge 
of a sea flecked with white-sailed yachts, the setting sun before, 
deep woods behind, and our own beloved Union Jack floating high 
above all, from the mansion’s topmost turret. 

Mary G. Tuomas, 


containing as it does all the finest 
. more than an ‘ omnibus 


Bradshaw again ! 


Yes, and Bradshaw's best ! 

This prolific writer has now produced his most successful nerve 
destroyer. 

The plot begins on page 14 at London (Padd.), and thickens and 
thickens till it culminates on page 1,134 at the lovely mountain-girt 
town of ——, fairness to our author forbids us to give the name. 

For the lover of adventure, it is adventure from end to end: 
the one whose vogue is criminology will be hurtled from one sceno 
of crime to another till his brain is bemused and befogged: he 
cannot lay it down, however, till the brain finally reels and cracks 
under the strain. 

Be you poet, scientist, romanticist or armchair he-man, man 
of dreams or man of action, here you will find strong meat which 
will satisfy or else send you floundering, pitching, curvetting on 
and on and on and over the line. BROADMOOR. 


Here are mysteries! Mysteries by the thousand! Yet truth 
is stranger than fiction, ind to each mystery this entrancing book 
supplies a guaranteed solution—to those who have the wit to trace it, 

Just the book for a long railway journey ! We &, 
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Foch: The Man of Orleans. By B. H. Liddell Hart, (Eyre met no Germans.” For, hours before, they 


and Spottiswoode. 21s.) 

In this weighty piece of historical analysis, the most serious and 
objective work which Captain Liddell Hart has yet written, he 
has sought to destroy a legend. “ Filled with the intoxication 
of victory, the Allied peoples were not disposed to weigh the 
factors which had brought it. A discriminating analysis could 
be left to history. Hence legend had a long start.” Foch’s 
war reputation, indeed, was first founded on a legend of the 
Marne, ‘‘ among all the legends, the most comprehensive and 
with the least substance.”” His own folk never took him at his 
own or our value. There is the paradox that he was made 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces, but never considered 
as a possible commander of the French Armies: Galliéni and 
then ‘“ the calm-mannered Dubail” were in the early days 
chosen to succeed Joffre ; Nivelle and Pétain were his 
actual suceessors. Removed from active command in 1916, 
Foch was given nominal and advisory posts to keep him out 
of mischief. Then suddenly the British, at the Doullens 
Conference, put him into power. 

Captain Liddell Hart finds that Foch’s military education 
was founded on too narrow a basis. Appointed an instructor 
at the French Staff College, he sought to formulate a doctrine 
of war, or rather to substantiate by historical examples a 
doctrine he had already adopted. In the lectures embodied in 
his first book he erystailized his ideas; in his second book, his 
last, he was more definite, but in details rather than in funda- 
mentals. Both the books are carefully analysed for us by 
Captain Liddell Hart. His doctrine was the ‘offensive 
based on supreme faith in moral power and an underestimation 
of material factors such as armament. His studies, unfortu- 
nately, stopped short with the war of 1870-1; the South 
African and Manchurian Wars did not lead him in later editions 
of his books to change his views. Matters were made worse for 
the French Army by his appointment to be Commandant of 
the Staff College. There he trained pupils, amongst them the 
notorious Colonel de Grandmaison, who not only absorbed his 
doctrine but “ went one better.” In their theories—which 
were translated into Regulations—they ignored bullets and 
thought battles could be won without artillery support. 

In August, 1914, Foch put his doctrine into practice. Warned 
by his Army commander to wait and entrench, he gave his 
XX Corps orders for attack. Castelnau reiterated his instruc- 
tions. Foch disobeyed and was caught at Morhange not only 
in front but in fiank. In command of the Ninth Army at the 
battle of the Marne, he was directed by Joffre to cover the 
right of the aitack of the Allies, which was to be made by 
Franchet d’Esperey, Sir John French and Maunoury. He was 
actually told what ground to occupy. Again he disobeyed and 
pushed forward, with the result that he had to call on Franchet 
d’Esperey for help. Finally Foch ordered his whole Army, 
then retiring in disorder, to attack; “the grand assault 
dwindled down to the advance of one brigade. .. . But it 


” 


Russian 


The History of Russia. By V. O. Kluchevsky. 
C. J. Hogarth. Vol. 5. (Dent. 16s.) 


Translated by 


Proressor Kuccurvsxy’s History of Russia, made out of 
lectures delivered at the University of Moscow in the ‘eighties 
of the last century, has become a classic. And a classic it 
will probably remain ; for it is the last history likely to be 
written for many years to come which treats Russia as a nation 
possessing, in the author's phrase, an ‘“ historical personality.” 
Already the Marxist historian, under the able direction of the 
veteran Professor Pokrovsky, is hard at work; and the 
sprawling, undisciplined mass of Russian history is being 
east, for the instruction of present and future generations, 
into the orderly mould of economic materialism. 

Not that Professor Kluchevsky has been led astray, as 
were so many of his contemporaries, by any narrow mystical 
conception of Russia’s “historical mission.” He never 
seeks to impose his point of view on the reader. His merits 
are of a different kind. Richness of texture, many-sidedness 
of interest, wealth of detail militating against any compre- 


: had begun theip 
withdrawal for reasons naturally other than Foch’s retirement 


He was now appointed to be Joffre’s representative jn the 
north and commander of a Group of Armies. The only 
explanation Captain Liddell Hart can find for his beino thy 
singled out for promotion is that Joffre “ felt that Fog 
was the only one among the higher generals on whose loyalty 
to himself he could fully depend.”” Henceforward he had litt, 
to do but formulate in words what ought to be done, Without 
considering, as lower commanders must, whether it was Poss. 
ble. Of his activities at First Ypres, the author thinks 
* the claim for their influence on the Belgian headquarters Tay by 
discounted. . . . On Sir John French the influence is more meagy, 
able, but there the measure of its effect is as inevitably infinitesing| 
as Sir John French’s influence on the battle.” 

A chapter heading gives the clue to 1915-16, the years of 
the two Battles of Artois and of the Somme. It is the “ Blunt. 
ing of the Sword of France.” Foch’s doctrine was evidently 
not applicable to trench warfare. He himself began to dou); 
it; but to the end of the War he believed that enemy machine 
guns could be brushed away by enterprising advanced guan, 

Appointed as co-ordinator, strategic director, an 
Commander-in-Chief in March, 1918, Captain Liddell Hart dubs 
him * Busybody-in-Chief.” His plans were vague; they wer 
fashioned into realities principally by Haig ; his exhortation 
were general, not specific, often literaliy offensive (as in the 
case of Sir Hubert Gough) ; and his forecasts almost invariably 
wrong. The surprise at the Chemin des Dames, coming after 
other miscaleulations, nearly unseated him from command, 
Then the Germans collapsed, and, with the Americans arriving 
—in spite of General Pershing’s ** new declaration of indepen. 
dence *’*—the rest was casy. Such is the bald outline of the 
‘ase, Which naturally cannot do justice to the author's masterly 
presentation of it. if : 

In an epilogue Captain Hart considers comparisons of Foch 
with Napoleon, Dr. Coué and Joan of Are, deciding that the 
last is the best (hence the “ screen ” sub-title of the book), 
Possibly he was attracted to it by the fact that the Maréchal 
was in garrison at Orleans when called to be head of the Staff 
College. The comparisons are fanciful rather than happy, 
The “yardstick” by which to measure Foch is the characte 
of his great opponent, Ludendorff ; he alone bore the same 
great responsibilities and faced similar problems. Earlier in 
the book there is a hint that such a comparison had passed 

through the author’s mind; for he says, apropos of the First 
Quartermaster-General losing his nerve : 

‘* Whatever faults may be found in Fech’s judgment, it is certain 
that he would never have suffered a similar lapse. Even if his Armies 
had melted in his hands, his will would still have been intact so loy 
as he had life in his body.” 


‘ 


By Kipling’s standard he was ‘“‘a man”; as a soldier he 
won the War; he could have lost it as Ludendorff did. 


J. EE. 


History 


hensive attempt to collate and generalize—these are qualities 
which Professor Kluchevsky’s book shares with its subject. 
It is impossible to treat Russian history, as the histories of 
most European countries have traditionally been treated, 
as a more or less constant and coherent development om 
predetermined lines to a predestined goal. 

The Russian people begins its corporate existence as 4 
trading community settled in the valley of the Dniepe,, 
the meeting-place of Varangian valour and Byzantine culture. 


ae 





Then, after the long irrelevant episode of the Tartar invasion, 7 


the centre of gravity shifts to the upper waters of the Volga; [ 


and the Russian state becomes primarily agricultural, though 
the soil is still cultivated by the labour of free men. The 
end of the fifteenth century saw the emergence of the Muscovite 
Empire, which developed steadily for a while as a patriarchal 
state of a well-defined military-feudal pattern. It hal 


lasted some two hundred years when Peter the Great, without 
apparent warning or preparation, gave Russian history ® 
violent wrench, creating a new form and a new directidl 
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for the Russian state. As Moscow had superseded Kiev, so 
Petersburg now succeeded Moscow. Then another two 
hundred years ; and another wrench, equally violent and 
equally unpredictable, has set Russia off once more on a 
totally different course. 

History is born, says Professor Kluchevsky, of the inter- 
tion of the individual human personality and the human 


ac fe % Py . 
community. And we are inclined to attribute the peculiar 
quality of Russian history to the low esteem in which, ever 


since the days of the Muscovite Empire, the individual person- 
ality has been held. Individualism, in spite of a few towering 
figures like Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great, has little 
place in Russian history. The spirit of personal loyalty, 
which was inherent both in the feudal system of western 
Europe and in the tribal organization of the Mongols, is here 
entirely absent. The Russian obeys ideas, not persons. He 
moves, and is moved, not individually, but in the mass. He 
lives by tradition, or by its modern substitute, mass-suggestion. 
And this goes far to explain the wholesale, almost naive, 
character of the principal movements in Russian history, 
and the enormous momentum which they rapidly acquire, 
once the impulse has been given. 

The volume now before us completes the English version of 
Professor Kluchevsky’s work. It is a gathering up of the 
fragments that remained over from the four preceding volumes, 
published at various dates between 1911 and 1929. First 
there is the last section of the History, ranging from the 
accession of Catherine the Great to the death of Nicholas I. 
The treatment here is far less detailed than in the earlier 
centuries ; for Professor Kluchevsky, a good Muscovite, is 
frankly less interested in the “* Petersburg period * of Russian 
history. Then, quite out of its proper order, comes a trans- 
lation of the four introductory chapters to the whole work, 
which were, for some reason, not included in the first volume of 
the English version. These chapters, which contain a general 
survey of the character and spirit of Russian history, are by 
far the most important part of the present volume. Lastly, 
we have a scrappy and unsatisfactory ‘‘ survey’ of the 
principal phenomena of Russian history from Peter the Great 
to the Russo-Japanese war, which has nothing to do with the 
History proper, and was written by Professor Kluchevsky for 
a short text-book. It scarcely deserved reproduction here. 

It is now, unfortunately, too late to register an effective 
protest against the nondescript jargon into which this important 
work has been translated. ‘ From that time forth there 
becomes very important in our history a Department the 
effects of whose activity expressed themselves only later,” 
“ (professors) arraigned for improper tendenciousness of 
instruction,” ** merely need we devote a few words to . . .”— 
phrases like this occur on every other page. It is more serious 
still when eccentricity extends to geographical names. Few 
students will recognize the Baltic Provinces of Russia (now 
the independent states of Estonia and Latvia) under the 
unknown and arbitrary designation of *‘ East Zealand.” 
Whether the translator believed himself to be writing English, 
or whether he deliberately preferred his own peculiar idiom, I 
‘annot say ; but the result, on either hypothesis, is equally 
disconcerting. KE. H. Carr. 


The Duke of Wellington 


The Duke. By Philip Guedalla. (Hodder and Stoughton. 25s.) 


Ine Duke of Wellington's career affords an excellent example 
of that dictum of Disraeli’s that “in order to rule the English 
it was necessary to have ordinary opinions combined with 
extraordinary abilities.” The Duke, as Mr. Guedalla points 
out, was, so far as his opinions went, a perfectly ordinary 
Anglo-Irish landowner of the late eighteenth century. Like 
the other British landlords of his day, he spent his life fighting 
hot so much the French as the French Revolution. He 
fought it because he had to: because it challenged everything 
for which he stood. As Mr. Guedalla writes : 

has What else had life formed him for, if not for fighting Frenchmen ? 
For their unholy challenge threatened his whole tradition. His 
eyes had opened to the tap of heels on Dublin floors under the marble 
eyes of drawing-room divinities; his first games were played 
among the garden gods at Dangan ; and he learned manners at the 
— knees of the Eighteenth Century. Its sad, tinkling melody 
iad filled his ears at home, at Dublin Castle, on College Green, at 


Westminster, in the Chief Secretary’s Lodge. The age enfolded 
him; and, inalterably eighteenth-century, he walked its minuet. 
But France turned violently from the Eighteenth Century and with 
an impious hand waved Europe on towards the witches’ cauldron of 
the Nineteenth. The harsh challenge of the Revolution broke in 
upon the ordered dance. Hoarse voices called outside ; there was 
a glare of torches, a sudden hammering on the doors. They splint- 
ered ; and as the intruders flooded in with wild eyes and snatches 
of discordant song, the mounting numbers of the * Marseillaise’ 
rose on the air. For the seared violins had fallen silent. ~ The dance 
had stopped. They were not dancing now. But frightened ladies 
huddled into corners, and their angry partners confronted a new 
age with drawn swords. What other course but fighting Frenchmen 
Was open to a gentleman ? ” 


This passage is incidentally a fair specimen of the way in 

8 3 I 0 
which the more elaborate portions of the book are written. 
We prefer this style in small doses. 

The difference, however, between the Duke and the other 
Tory squires who fought the Revolution—for Pitt and Castle- 
reagh and Canning were not deceived when the Revolution 
disguised itself in profile—was that while they were beaten 
the Duke won. That was where the extraordinary abilities 
‘ame in. 

However much we may dislike Mr. Guedalla’s mannerisms, 
it must be readily admitted that he has written a readable 
book. His account of Wellington’s chief military operation 
is indeed very slight. The actual engagement at Waterloo, 
for example, has only a few paragraphs. Yet he gives us 
a clear view of Wellington's general conception of tactics : 

* For the Wellingtonian defensive had the splendid simplicity of 
a booby-trap. Its modest object was to spring unsuspected forces 
upon surprised attackers ; and San Christoval (like Busaco before 
it and Waterloo a few years later) was admirably suited to this 
simple pleasantry. The attackers would pant uphill towards the 
blind skyline ; somewhere behind the crest a line of British infantry 
would crouch, completely sheltered from artillery and waiting 
happily to fire its volley, utter ifs huzza, and leap forward with the 
bayonet.” 

What chiefly interests our author, however, is his hero, 
and his reactions to the great events in which he took part. 
Instead, for example, of any attempt at an account of 
Waterloo, he gives this picture of the Duke after the battle : 

‘“Then he went out and began to write his despatch ; 

““* My Lord, 

*** Buonaparte having collected the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th 
corps of the French army, and the Imperial Guards - He 
asked them to bring in the casualty returns, and slept for a few hours. 
When he read them by the first morning light, he broke down. 
Picton, Ponsonby, De Lancey, Barnes, Gordon, Elley . . it had 
been worse than Badajoz. ‘Then he took his téa and toast, finished 
his despatch, and rode sadly into Brussels. He saw Creevey from 
his hotel window and waved a signal to come in. He was quite 
solemn still and said that it had been a damned serious business— 
a damned nice thing—the nearest run thing you ever saw in your 
life. His mind ran on the losses, and he added grimly that Blucher 
got so damnably licked on Friday night that he could not find him 
on Saturday morning and was obliged to fall back to keep in touch 
with him. Then he walked up and down the room and praised his 
men. Creevey enquired if the French had fought better than usual. 

““*No,’ said the Duke, ‘ they have always fought the same since | 
first saw them at Vimeiro. By God! 1 don’t think it would have 
been done if I had not been there.’ ” 


Such passages are undoubtedly skilfully designed to give 
us a clear, strong impression of what the Duke was really 
like. 

About half the book is devoted to Wellington, the un- 
successful but not altogether unattractive statesman after 
1815. And it is in some ways the better half of the book. 
Mr. Guedalla is far too meritorious an author for it to be 
possible for him to make a definite verdict on the strange, 
narrow, limited, but important man whom he has chosen 
for the subject of this volume. But Mr. Guedalla is an 
excellent journalist and he has collected all kinds of gossip 
about the Duke, some of it genuinely illuminating. He 
puts together, for example, in the following passage, the 
Duke’s verdict on Napoleon : 

‘“**Buonaparte’s mind was, in its details, low and ungentleman- 
like,’ a defect which he charitably attributed to * the narrowness of 
his early prospects and habits.’ His fastidious taste was equally 
repelled by the Emperor’s frequent use of deception— Buonaparte’s 
whole life, civil, political, and military was a fraud. There was not a 
transaction, great or small, in which lying and fraud were not intro- 


duced Buonaparte’s foreign policy was force and menace, 
aided by fraud and corruption. If the fraud was discovered, force 
and menace succeeded.’ Not that he was convinced of their 


success— I never was a believer in him, and I always thought that 
in the long run we should overturn him. He never seemed himself 
at his ease, and even in the boldest things he did there was always a 
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mixture of apprehension and meanness. I used to call him 
Jonathan Wild the Great, and at each new coup he made I used 
to cry out “‘ Well done, Jonathan.’ ” 

Such a passage is interesting : it gives us a remarkable sense 
of how strictly the Duke took what we can only call that 
public school view of life. 


What Education Means 


Education. By T. Raymont. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 

The Gateways of Learning. By Margaret Drummond. (Univer- 
sity of London Press. 6s.) 

English Village Schools. By Marjorie Wise. (The Hogarth 
Press. 5s.) 

Wuen the history of education in the early part of the 

twentieth century comes to be written, its most striking 

feature will be the steeply rising influence of psychology. 

In the eyes of some American thinkers, psychology has 

become chief ruler in the house of education. Here in England, 

however, its triumph is not so complete ; and even in America 

voices may be heard repudiating its over-weening claims. 

‘The accepted services of psychological science to education 
are well exemplified in Miss Drummond’s excellent little book, 
The Gateways of Learning. This is an educational psychology 
for the first years of school life, and will enable either parent 
or teacher tomeet the needs of learning in children between 
five and seven. ; 

Mr. Raymont surveys the whole field of theory and practice 
in education in an admirably balanced and mellow book. 
In the course of his discussion, he finds himself concerned to 
estimate the just debts of education to psychology. He 
admits that it “can and does perform a signal service in 
helping us to achieve effectively and economically our educa- 
tional purposes, whatever those purposes may be.’ But, he 
holds, the science is simply and solely an instrument. He 
quotes an American writer as saying that “ unless we know 
where we are going there is not much comfort in being assured 
that we are on the way and travelling fast.””» And Mr. Raymont 
goes on: 

“Tf we want help in knowing whither we are bound, and whither 
wo ought to be bound, we must turn from the psychology to the 
Ihilosophy of education. . . . When school managers provide the 
} phy é \ gers p ; 
means of teaching children how to do sums and learn catechisms, 
but do not provide the means of training the children in decent 
personal habits, they exhibit their estimate of human values; 
in other words, they exemplify their philosophy of life—a philosophy 
which makes failure to do a sum in long division more serious than 
forming dirty habits. The psychologist, as such, is in this case 
concerned only with the mechanism of habit formation, whether 
the habit of manipulating figures or the habit of keeping the 
mind and the body clean and sweet. ‘The philosopher is concerned 
with human values, and it is the philosophic attitude that we 
must cultivate if we aro to attack with fair hope of success the 
problem of what to teach and what else to aim at in our teaching.” 


Now it seems to me that, in this explicit statement of his 
views as to the relation between psychology and education, Mr. 
Raymont misses a profound truth that is nevertheless woven 
implicitly through all the texture of the rest of his book, 
one that gives life and sense to all his wise words about 
discipline, the curriculum and the nature of the school com- 
munity. It is this: that whilst we do turn to the critical 
philosophy of values for the ultimate ends and aims of 
education, yet the living day-to-day content of those values 
has greatly changed through the actual work of psychology. 
We have but to compare the relation between teacher and 
pupils to-day with our conception of it thirty years ago to 
realise how vastly the whole range of values in that relation 
has been increased by the teacher’s greater knowledge of 
children as living individuals. It is not merely that he knows 
better how to achieve the old purposes. Those purposes 
themselves have widened and deepened with our fuller 
understanding of children’s thoughts and interests and ways of 
growth. Perhaps the greatest change of all has been in our 
earning to look upon the child’s social and intellectual well- 
being, at any and every age, as an end in itself. 

Miss Wise’s timely and extremely interesting inquiry 
into English Village Schools is another illustration in point. 
She does not use technical terms, but the practical values 
against which she measures the work of these schools are 
essentially the fruit of modern child psychology. And, weighed 
in this scale of the social and intellectual well-being of their 
children, many of the village schools of England are found 
endly wanting. SusAN Isaacs, 
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Old and New Moote 


The Untilled Field. By George Moore. (7s. 6d jaar 
Passing of the Essenes. By George Moore. 
Aphrodite in Aulis, By George Moore. (8s. 
mann.) 


(Gs5- 
Gd.) (Heine 
Turovucuovt his long life Mr. Moore has been occupied with 
a problem that has no general solution. It can be answered 
only here and there, according to particular Circumstances, 
and these answers are so various that no rule can be estab. 
lished. Yet Mr. Moore, wilfully coercing his divine skill 
has insisted on giving an answer. ‘ 

Thirty years ago, when writing The Uniilled Field, he 
started this hare in one of the stories called ‘* The Wild Goose.” 
It is a beautiful tale, full of the sensuous tenderness which jg 
an even greater clement in his work than is his deviiry. The 
story is of the return of an Irishman from America, and his 
courtship, marriage and final escape from marriage by seeking 
death in the Boer War. The story clearly states Mr. Moore's 
argument that the artist who marries, or in any other Way 
entangles himself in human intimacies, is doomed to be 
dragged away from his work and to forgo the possibility of 
becoming a master in his art. 

Aphrodite in Aulis, Mr. Moore's new tale, is built upon the 
same theme. The same tenderness, the same sorrow and 
sense of frustration in the combat between ideals and emo. 
tional necessity, fill this tale. The setting is different. I) 
the earlier tale the local colour was Irish, with streaks of 
conflict between the priest and the paganism which then was 
new. Mr. Moore was propaganda-ing for the Irish Revival 
with Mr. Yeats and Lady Gregory, and thoroughly terrified 
they must have been. In the new story the scence is at Aulis, 
five hundred years after the setting forth of Agamemnon’s 
fleet for Troy. The old town, long decayed, has been revived 
by a great merchant, Otanes. ‘I'o him comes a young Rhapso- 
dist, Kebren, intent on going through the world to preach the 
worship of Aphrodite and Helen. Instead, Kebren marries 
Otane’s daughter, begets two sons, and becomes a merchant 
in the father’s business. We see him pinioned by love and 
domesticity ; an eager, willingly unwilling victim of his 
beautiful wife ; working hard, proud of his family, but secretly 
brooding over the betrayal of his mission, and wondering how 
the Goddess will requite him for his neglect of her early con- 
mand. We see three generations of this family through the 
complicated course of nearly thirty years, during which the 
sons grow up to defy their parents, to escape to Athens, and 
to develop, the one into a great sculptor and the other into an 
architect, returning to Aulis to build a temple to the Goddess, 
and to set within it, as a soul, her effigy in marble. In this 
final task, however, the sculptor’s inspiration fails, for, leaving 
his master Phidias, he lacks the courage of unguided work. 
But the divine Will is still urgent ; the same that sent his 
father into Aulis more than twenty years earlier. The youth 
is moping and worrying by the seashore, when he sees two 
girls swimming to land. They call him to judge which of 
them has the more perfect shape. He sees in the elder his 
model and his wife, and no longer needs to 

a 
** dream perchance 
Of the Greek beauty by the Scaian Gate 
Gazing on friends unanimous in hate, 
Death-doomed because of her fair countenance.” 


Here are Aphrodite and Helen in one, and the great work, 
matured in the mind of the Goddess for so long, is brought to 
fruition. 

We are able to ask, does this mean that Mr. Moore has 
relented from his earlier inexorability about the clash between 
marriage and vocation? Does he no longer insist on the 
celibacy of the artist ? If so, it is only a half-hearted conver- 
sion from the mystical belief which he has borrowed from the 
people whom he so cordially hates. Catholicism, like all 
other religions, is obsessed with the value and significance of 
virginity. So is Mr. Moore. On one side of it he sees all the 
hope, the curiosity, the joy and enthusiasm, out of which the 
artist is supplied both with material and style. On the other 
side of it he sees satiety, disillusionment, desire for change 
and sterility. 

All this is an elaboration of the theme that “ anticipation if 
better than realization.’? I do not believe in it, at least as 
general application to all artists. The aftermath of experienté 
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ac much a part of life as is the preparation. Why not use 
es And of what import is the one without the other? Mr. 
sit may say that all this is a young man’s metaphysics, 
js ile his owD elaim for celibacy amongst the artists is purely 
pe eround of comfort: that a masterpiece cannot be 
yi ‘amongst noisy and squalid surroundings. I hear 
Is, Bach and his twenty-one children laughing. 
y be said that these arguments touch only on Mr. 
Moore's personal idiosynerasy ; but it is from such that a 
nan’s art springs, the work emerging from the character like 
yater from rock. Mr. Moore has made something marvellous 
and permanently beautiful out of his predilections. His 
vely wilfuluess is thus only the more dangerous for imitators, 
Nobody can write like him, and nobody should want to. 
Ricuarpb CuurcH. 


Saints and Sufis 


dies in Early Mysticism in the Near and Middle East. 
By Margaret Smith, M.A., Ph.D. (Sheldon Press. 12s. 6d.) 
We are already indebted to Dr. Margaret Smith for her 
admirable monograph on the mystic Rabia. In her new 
hook she surveys a wider field, and makes an original con- 
tribution of great importance to the history of religious 
thought. The early appearance of the Siii mystics within 
the Moslem system, and the origin of their characteristic 
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ideas, has so far presented to scholarship a problem which 
no student has satisfactorily solved. 'The Platonic elements 
inthe Sifi philosophy are obvious ; and the many points at 
which it resembles Christian mysticism have generaily been 
attributed to this common source, though without any clear 
indication of how the first Siifis could have become familiar 
wih Neopiatonic thought. Dr. Smith, however, suggests 
that the relationship was far more direct than is generally 
realized. She reminds us that Christian mysticism flourished 
in the Near and Middle East at least as early as the fourth 
century. Monasticism, as conceived by St. Anthony and 
$t. Basil, was a flight from the world deliberately undertaken 
in order that the contemplative life might be lived undis- 
tubed. The extreme asceticism of the monks and solitaries 
had as its object such a subjugation of the body as should 
ensure the freedom of the soul in its ascent to God. Among 
the “ Fathers of the Desert ’”’ were many practising mystics 
to whom, as Cassian shows, pupils resorted for direction in 
the contemplative life; and theory followed in the wake of 
practice. In the fourth-century writings of Ephraim the 
Syrian and John of Lycopolis, we already find the beginnings 
of a Christian mystical philosophy ; largely dependent on 
Neoplatonic conceptions of the Divine Being and the nature 
of the soul. The process is continued by later writers, 
among Whom the best known is Dionysius the Areopagite ; 
a primary source-book of the developed mysticism of both 
West and Kast. 

All this means that Islam came into a world in which 
the mystical life had been practised and taught by countless 
ascetics for some three hundred years. And this practice 
and doctrine, being at least as much Platonic as Christian, 
had plenty to offer to spiritual minds which refused the 
distinctive beliefs of Christianity. ‘The first Siifis, then, 
owed much to the strongly Christian environment in which 
they emerged; and should be regarded as in some sense 
the stepsons of the Church. We easily forget how long and 
how firmly the Cross had been established in the lands into 
which the Crescent came : 

“At the time when Muhammad appeared Christianity was a 
living force in Arabia, Egypt, N. Africa, Nubia, Syria and Asia 
Minor, in Mesopotamia and Persia, on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, in Turkestan, and still farther East . . . later, when 
his armies and those of his successors sought to secure political 
power for Islam, and to enforce its acceptance, it was into countries 
mainly Christian that they penetrated, it was peoples strongly 
influenced by Christianity whom they conquered, and it was in 
the midst of populations permeated by Christian teaching and 
Christian culture that they established themselves.” 





The origins of Siifiism are therefore, in Dr. Smith's view, 
to be sought partly in that desire for interiority and immediate 
contact with God which is the motive force of all mysticism ; 
and partly in the spiritual doctrines and practices which 
Islam found already established in the countries to which 
it came. In the first part of her book she describes the 
ftowth of this Christian ascetic and mystical life in the Near 


and Middle East from the fourth century onwards; the 
monastic and eremitical system in which it was embodied ; 
and the principal writers which it produced. In the second, 
and most exciting section, she deals with the early contacts 
between Christianity and Islam; showing how greatly the 
Moslem conquerors depended on existent Christian culture, 
how easy and tolerant the relations between the two faiths 
often were, and how naturaliy an infiltration of Christian 
spirituality might have taken place. Education was almost 
entirely in the hands of the Christians, and the teachers 
were often monks or priests, through whom their Muslim 
pupils must have become familiar with the beliefs and 
practices of the ascetics, and conceivably with the actual 
writings of the mystics. Inter-marriage between Christian 
and Moslem was frequent, and Christian wives were mostly 
permitted to keep their faith; inevitably transmitting 
something of its spirit to their children : 





‘So, while the Christian Near and Middle East was rapidly 
Islamized, Islam in its turn became to some extent Christianized ; 
and this influence showed itscli most plainly in the rise and 
development of Islamic Mysticism.” 

In an account of the mystical doctrines of the early Silis, 
and of some of their lives and works, Dr. Smith illustrates 
and presses this conclusion home. A final section on the real 
origin and meaning of all mysticism relates its temporal 
manifestations to their universal object; and suecessfully 
draws together the threads of her important and original work, 

EVELYN UNDERUILL. 


International Llumination 
The Unity of the World. ‘ 


By Guglielmo Ferrero. ‘franslated 
by Howard Coxe. (Cape. 


os, 
The Geneva Experiment. By William E. Rappard. 
University Press. 5s.) 
World Champions. By Paul Morand. 
Miles. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Dr. FeRRERO’s experiment in world illumination produces 
much the same effect of astonishment and unreal elarity of 
outline as last month's flood-lighting of London. Familiar 
landmarks such as Nationalism, which nowadays we are 
most of us zealous to condemn; Liberalism, which some of 
us had come to believe was a lost cause, if not exactly the 
‘** putrefying corpse” of Signor Mussolini’s rhetoric; and, 
above all, universal suffrage, which it is the fashion to bewail 
as the source of all our troubles—these features of the 
political scene are lit up so as to give a quite new perspective. 

The explanation is simple. Dr. Ferrero, while he holds 
that the civilizing process is inevitably one of unification, 
is no world-builder or reformer. He is simply a topographer 
in the realm of ideas, a philosophical historian not in the 
least coneerned with the happiness or the welfare of the 
human race. Certain tendencies, he scems to which 
were first visible in the nineteenth century, are working 
themselves out, and with time and patience we may yet 
understand their place in the scheme of things. Or, on the 
other hand, we may not; in any case, the decision doesn’t 
An attitude so characteristic of Htalians of 


(Oxford 


Translated by Hamish 


say, 


rest with us. 
his generation ! 

The author has no illusions. Listen to his description of 
the democratic idea which, with the belief in progress, he 
considers to be the most decisively moulding the 
modern world : 


foree 


“This collective sovereign is a kind of monster, with an enormous 
body, a small head, claws that are sometimes sharp; a monster 
which is accustomed to wallow in heavy slumber and let itself 
docilely be led, like a lamb by a child. Nevertheless it is sometimes 
seized by fits of fury, it bellows, it bites, it belches fiames ; and the 
hardiest tamers are unsuccessful in calming it... . It is easily 
dazzled, easily deceived, easily astonished but it has a vague 
conviction that it is all-powerful, a notion fostered by its ignorance. 
It has no precise idea of the chains of bronze that bind the actions 
of men in this wretched world enslaved to causality. . .. And 
there is neither limit nor direction to its erratic will: neither 
tradition nor religious faith nor undisputed philosophic principles, 
nor solid institutions nor compulsions which it recognizes as being 
superior to its powers.” 

Yet, “even if it results in general catastrophe,” there it 
is, not to be denied. The fact of the strength and dominion 
of the democratic idea the world over has to be faced. In 
2 page reminiscent of Rousseau Dr. Ferrero suggests that 
our task is to accept universal suffrage such as it is, but 
to create by its side as a safeguard “‘ a suffrage more restrained, 
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more select, more deliberate, less flighty,’ which would 
express the profound and permanent will of the people and 
not its fleeting and capricious will. 

The language and style betray the scholar, the leisured 
upper-class liberal who has somehow strayed into this 
feverish jostling age. And indeed, if the effect of this little 
book is comparable with flood-lighting, the lamps which 
Signor Ferrero uses, it must be admitted, appear rather 
old-fashioned and crude. There is fine writing here, however, 
and, on Socialism and the réle of finance, shrewd comment 
which is entirely relevant to the present situation of the 
world. Perhaps the time is approaching when humanity 
will be prepared to shake off ‘ the curious Messianic illusion 
of a regenerating revolution”? and to cleave to the élite of 
independent moral forces foreshadowed here, an aristocracy 
of the intelligence providing the spiritual authority that will 
alone keep the modern states from sacrificing civilization on 
the altar of war. 

Professor Rappard already belongs to that élite. More 
intimately even than Mr. Zimmern and Dr. Salvador de 
Madariaga he has been connected with the League of Nations 
since its inception, and no one better can tell us where it 
falls short of the organ of world unity that is required, and 
why. This little book, which is admirable in every par- 
ticular, is the elaboration of lectures given at the London 
School of Economics last May. ‘The purpose is to answer 
that ever-recurring and anything but easy question, ** What 
is the League ? ” 

It is to begin with, not a programme, as so many people 
in this country still seem to think, but a fact; not a super- 
State, not even a true confederation of States, but a con- 
tinuous international conference and a very efiective public 
forum. Compromise, if you like; transition, undoubtedly ; 
but a fact, which the World State of Mr. H. G. Wells and 
others, as yet, is not. 

The dilemma stated by Mr. Wells—‘ Either you are for 
Cosmopolis or you are for war ”’—is indeed uneseapeable. 
And so the greater part of this litle volume is taken up 
with an examination of the reasons for the League’s paralysis. 
The conflict between the principle of world unity and the 
dogma of national sovereignty runs through every phase of 
the Leagne’s development. It is written into the Covenant 
itself, which is an avowed compromise between the idea of 
a super-State subordinating national independence to the 
collective will of the international community and the notion 
of a mere organ of consultation. And it looms large in 
every discussion of the League’s structure and functions. 
Until the idea supersedes the co-operative 
intention, unless the League has coercive power over its 
member States, there can be no guarantee of peace; the 
quest for security and therefore effective disarmament is in 
vain. Here is the crux of the whole international position, 

Possibly the framers of the Covenant were right in assuming 
that public opinion was not ripe for such a fundamental 
change in international relations as a denial of national 
sovereignty implies. But now? More and more people 
have come to realize that this is the price of peace. The 
preparation for next February’s Disarmament Conference is 
going to present the same clear-cut issue, and it looks very 
much as if the statesmen, both in Europe and America, who 
are still not disposed to renounce national sovereignty will 
be shown to be behind the times. 

After the up-to-date irradiation of Professor Rappard, 
the Swiss, we have only a dim and unsatisfactory flare from 
M. Morand, the Frenchman. He is not concerned with the 
fundamental question of unity. His theme, symbolized in 
the foregathering after ten years’ intervals —1909-1919-1929 
of a group of young Americans and a Frenchman, is the 
impact of the New World on the Old and vice versa. This 
latest volume is supposed to be a characteristic example of 
M. Morand’s wit and perception. I must confess that I 
found it trite and boring, not to say morbid. 

W. Horsrarn Carrer. 
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Native Dietatries 


Studies of Nutrition: The Physique and He: 
African Tribes. By J. B. Orr and J. L. Gilks. (ie 
Office. 2s.) * 


Of Two 
» Stat ionery 


Tuts report, prepared jointly by the Director of the Rowet 
Research Institute and the Director of Medical Services 5 
Kenya and issued by the Medical Research Council, js ’ 
considerable interest and value ; but, as its authors won z 
too much must not be read into it, nor must final or doguat, 
conclusions be drawn from it. It is an analysis of the finding; 
of two investigators, specially qualified and highly experi 
enced, who, backed by financial assistance provided by the 
Ikmpire Marketing Board, engaged in a detailed and carefi 
enquiry into the dietetic habits and into the stature, vigoy 
and susceptibility to disease of two adjacent. tribes in the 
KXenya Colony. The diet of one of these tribes, the Masai, 
consists very largely of milk, meat and raw blood; whily 
that of the other tribe, the Akikuyu, is mainly Composed 
of cereals, supplemented by roots and fruits. The dietary 
of the Masai thus includes a high proportion of proteins 
fats and calcium; whilst that of the Akikuyu is over-rie) 
in carbohydrates, and relatively deficient in proteins, fy 
and lime. Some thousands of members—men, women an{ 
children—of each of these tribes were carefully examine 
and measured, the physical measurements being taken only 
of healthy individuals, whilst the incidence of disease Was 
studied both in hospital and in the field. In the comparison, 
the vegetarian tribe came out badly ; the average full-grow 
Masai male being five inches taller and twenty-three pound 
heavier than his neighbour. Moreover, his physical strength 
as measured by the dynamometer was found to be 50 per 
cent. greater. Except for a higher liability to rheumatoid 
arthritis and to intestinal troubles, the Masai are much les 
subject than the Akikuyu to nearly all diseases. Lung 
affections, for instance, which are responsible for neark 
50 per cent. of all the native deaths in hospital, are far mor 
common among the cereal-eaters than among the carnivores, 

It would be rash, however, at once to jump to the con 
clusion that all these differences can be attributed to th 
relative virtues and failings of a meat and of a vegetarian 
dietary. The two tribes, though geographically propinquent, 
are racially distinct ; and it is quite possible that a reversi 
of their dietaries would not lead to a complete reversal of 
the statistics. What does seem to be clear is that a restrictel 
meat diet is more likely to be furnished with the elements- 
mineral and other—essential to human well-being than isi 
restricted vegetarian one. 

Recent experiments in this country have, indeed, demor 
strated the very important part played in physical develop. 
ment and in susceptibility to disease by those vitamins whic 
are more particularly associated with milk and other anim 
fats. The deficiencies of calcium in the cereal dietary coull 
of course, be remedied without resorting to animal food 
and it was noticed by the investigators that the women ( 
the Akikuyu, who are accustomed extensively to supplemet 
the ordinary Cereal dietary of the tribe with abundance ( 
green leaves, are more generally vigorous and far less subjet 
to disease than are the males. The matter is one for furthe 
investigation ; and there is certainly no need for the mo 
broad-minded vegetarian to give up his creed as outwon 
and discredited on the strength of these findings. But, # 
the same time, the findings should be seriously contemplate! 
and given full weight. After making all allowances {' 
possible racial differences, it is clearly established that di 
is a very important factor both in determining stature a 
in promoting immunity from disease. 

But another fact of no less importance emerges from the 
investigations. There is still a widespread belief that, ! 
spite of physical dangers, the life of the primitive nativt' 
essentially a healthier, because a more “ natural,” one th 
that of civilized peoples. But, when we read _ that! 
infantile death-rate in the native reserves amounts to betve® 
400 and 500 per 1,000, half of these deaths being due' 
and that, of 16,000 men of one district of ® 
‘alled up during 1917 for enrolment 


pheumonia ; 


reserve who were 


the Carrier Corps, 10,000 were immediately rejected | 
medical grounds (a further 17 per cent. being rejected 4 
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shysically unfit after the first march); whilst, among 14,000 
redically passed men, employed on the Uasin Gishu railway 
* 1923: the death-rate was 35 per 1,000 (the admissions to 
rospital during the year being over 5,000), the legend of the 


jealthy savage is hard to maintain. Harry RoBerts. 


The “ Thunderer ”’ 


e Story of ‘‘ The Times.” 

(Routledge. i2s. 6d.) 
ygarty a century and a half ago, on January Ist, 1785, a 
shrewd bookseller and printer named John Walter founded 
the Daily Universal Register, to be printed on a cumbrous 
astm known as “logography.” Three years later he 
changed its name to The Times, having meanwhile reverted 
othe ordinary kind of printing. It was a small and struggling 
sheet, confronted by powerful and abler rivals like the Morning 
Chronicle and the Public Advertiser. In its second year as 
the Times the editor-proprietor had to serve two terms of 
imprisonment for libelling the Princes. How from these 
mall and inauspicious beginnings the paper grew to be the 
yost influential and prosperous of British journals, under 
pares and Delane, and how it has fared in later days until 


By William Dodgson Bowman. 
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Wajor Astor became its principal owner in 1922, is the story 
which Mr. Bowman tells clearly and in full detail in his inter- 
esting new book. 

The vicissitudes of journalism are common knowledge. 
the history of the English Press, past and present, is strewn 
with wreckage. Many good newspapers which seemed 
destined to live for ever have somehow come to grief. Only 
one London daily, the Morning Post, which is fifteen years 
older than The Times, survives from the eighteenth century, 
when it was notorious rather than popular. Walter's other 
competitors are long since forgotten, though the Woodfalls 
and Perry were exceptionally gifted journalists. The reasons 
which Mr. Bowman assigns for the exceptional longevity of 
The Times are probably sound. It was for generations con- 
trolled by a family who took a pride in their paper. It was 
independent of party, though it might support one party or 
another for a time. Thus it took up the anti-Corn Law 
agitation long before the Whigs would touch it. Its pro- 
prietors were shrewd and enterprising business men with a 
good deal of capital. John Walter the second, who at eighteen 
became manager, had the courage to adopt a steam printing- 
press in 1814, long before his rivals, and utilised to the full the 
advantage thus gained in time. The distributive arrange- 
ments were good and the circulation rapidly increased, till it 
far outnumbered that of all its competitors put together. 
On this sound commercial foundation two gifted editors built. 
Bares, Who was editor from 1824 to 1841, made The Times 
known for trustworthy news and vigorous articles. Delane, 
who at twenty-four became editor and ruled from 1841 to 
1877, improved on Barnes’s policy and himself cultivated the 
great and collected the exclusive political and social news for 
which mid-Victorian Mngland looked to The Times. Delane 
was a remarkable man, but he did not create the paper's 
reputation, nor would his methods necessarily have succeeded 
if The Times had not been well manayed on the commercial 
side. His successors had to bear the brunt of the competition 
with the penny papers, of which Delane knew little. Thirty 
years of a struggle with adversity followed. The paper was 
never better written, nor more informative, whatever might 
he thought of its policy, as in the Parnell controversy, but its 
management was unequal to the task. Lord Northcliffe 
gained control in 1908 and virtually saved The Times. Since 
his death in 1922 and the transfer of control to Major Astor, 
The Times has continued to thrive as an independent journal 
ofthe highest quality. Long may it do so. 

Mr. Bowman, unlike most historians of the Press, has been 
at pains to look up the files of The Times, and has drawn much 
curious matter from them. It is instructive to find that 
Dickens’s account of the Eatanswill editors, who denounced 
each other weekly, was but a pale reflection of the slanging 
matches between The Times and its competitors. Barnes 
allowed Disraeli to hurl the most violent abuse at his political 
rivals. Delane knew no better. Journalistic manners have 
certainly improved since those days. But side by side with 
these faded polemics there was the sound tradition of full 
and accurate reporting of events, whether near or far, regard- 


YUM 


less of cost. It was this, ultimately, which made The Times 
what it was and is—a paper whose news is complete and 
trustworthy. That, after all, is what the intelligent public 
wants in a daily journal. 


This Way to Parnassus ! 
Signpost to Poetry. Humbert Wolfe. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Common Sense About Poetry. L. A. G. Strong. (Gollancz, 

2s. 6d.) 
Some will have it that this is a lean season for the English 
Muse, a period which will seem to posterity devoid alike 
of great poets and great poetry. That may or may not be 
true. But whatever the verdict on our practice, at least 
nobody will be able to accuse us of a lack of interest in poetry 
itself. Witness the number of books on the subject published 
every year. Of these, some good, many bad, most merely 
indifferent, all evidence a burning desire to convert the 
heathen, an almost evangelical ardour to make popular the 
delights of Apollo. That, at all events, should be a 
healthy sign. 

Mr. Wolfe is a case in point. He is earnest, he is solicitous, 
he is kind. There is no question but that he is out to help. 
Yet, unfortunately, when one has said that one has said all, 
or nearly all that can be said in favour of his book. With 
the best will in the world one cannot pretend that it is a 
success. To begin with, Mr. Wolfe makes the fatal mistake 
of trying to talk about poetry “ poetically.” That is a 
dangerous practice which almost invariably leads to disaster. 
A Lamb or a Sainte-Beuve, one knows, could do it occasionally, 
but ordinarily such attempts end only in misty obscurity or 
clap-trap. Mr. Wolfe is no exception. It does not really 
help, for example, to be told that Blake ‘“* made of the lyric 
a divination and a hint of the alabaster walls,” or that Auble 
Khan is “the purest dream-music in the English tongue,” 
the kind of dream “ that could only visit genius through the 
gate of ivory.” Such lyrical descriptions may be pleasant 
enough to write, but, ultimately, they get one nowhere. Nor 
is the method any more successful when applied to less 
abstract topics, as when the difference between prose and 
verse is defined as “the distinction between a bird and a 
beast.” But the inability of the author to escape the limita- 
tions of his style and to come to grips with his subject is 
not, unfortunately, the sole reason for the failure of this 
book. It fails, more conspicuously, through lack of a proper 
judgement and a proper understanding of the matter in hand. 
Not to put too fine a point on it, Mr. Wolfe betrays a rather 
woeful ignorance and a quite inexcusable carelessness in the 
writing of this essay. Indeed, it would hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to say that every page bears some elementary blunder, 
some demonstrable misstatement or naif contradiction. For 
example, Troubadours and Trouvéres are not the same; 
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Dryden is not an eighteenth-century poet (he died in 1700), 
and the author of A Lament for Flodden was a woman, not 
a man. These are small points, but significant. They 
prepare one for statements less categorically repudiable but 
none the less astonishing, such as that rhythm was in origin 
a “trick”? ; that poetical prose is ‘* quite simply bad prose ” ; 
that Milton was not ‘a great influence” in English poetry ; 
that the ballads are written ‘* with no technical skill”? ; that 
the eighteenth century suffered from “lack of confidence ” ; 
and that R. L. Stevenson is the * true spiritual father” of 
A. E. Housman. Such opinions may not appear odd to one 
who sees equal merit in The Old Familiar Faces and Herbert’s 
Ascension Hymn, who finds Tears, Idle Tears * lyrically 
unsurpassed,” or who classes Chesterton with Francis 
Thompson and Mr. Squire as a disciple of Wordsworth. 
But they do, perhaps, tend a little to vitiate the authority 
of a critic who sets up as a guide to the young. When, in 
addition, Mr. Wolfe insists on misquoting Milton, Marvell, 
Herrick (three times in one stanza), Donne, Collins, Words- 
worth (abominably), Coleridge, Housman, Brooke and Owen (the 
last two almost out of recognition), one wonders at last whether 
his signpost may not somehow be pointing a little askew. 
Mr. Strong is in very different case. Terse and succinct 
in utterance, ‘simple and straightforward in manner, he is 
at once lucid, precise and disarmingly honest about every- 
thing. For that reason alone his book is worth many times 
its weight in gold. But Mr. Strong has further and more 
pressing claims on our attention. As a poet he speaks with 
authority on the technique of poetry, and as a critic compels 
our admiration for his sane, unprejudiced discussion of its 
problems, His examination, for example, of the objections 
commonly made to poetry by those who do not read it, is a 
model of clear thinking and sound good sense. Similarly, 
his remarks on ‘ Prose and Poetry” and ‘* Obscurity in 
Verse.”? Moreover, he is under no delusions as to the difli- 
culties of his subject and, refusing to pretend that black is 
white, wisely refrains from tackling aesthetic problems which 
would only confuse the issue for a beginner. His business 








Is it fair to your best friend to make 
him your Executor? The duties are 
onerous, and usually thankless; the 
responsibilities are great and the pen- 
alties for neglect are severe. More- 
over, he may die, and the expense 
of appointing his successor is con- 
siderable. On the other hand, if you 
appoint the Westminster Bank instead, 
the fees (which are paid out of your 
estate) will probably be only a frac- 
tion of the legacy which you would 


have left to a private trustee 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


Tiustee Dept., 51 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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is to make poetry more attractive to the common 
more of a friend and less of a bogey to the man in the 
and in this he succeeds beyond all question. Here and the 

one may take exception to a paragraph or a phrase, to > 
use of the word “ magic” or his remarks on incantation a 
these are details and detract little from the book’s ultimat, 
value. Taken as a whole, it is undoubtedly the Soundest 
and most explicit introduction to poetry that has yet been 
written, and as such forms a permanent contribution to the 
literature of the subject. People will still continue to 
distrust, abuse and even despise poetry ; but for those who 
are wise enough to read Mr. Strong’s book there will no 
longer be any excuse. I. M. Parsoys, 


Three Historical Novels 


The Laird of Balfrie. By D. T. H. McLellan. (Murray. 1s, 64.) 

The wage <g Goose. By A.'T. Sheppard. (Hodder and Stoughto, 
7s. 6d.) j 

Unrecorded. By Mrs. R. 8. Garnett. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 


FEUCHTWANGER with his Jew Siiss, and Mrs. Mitchison 
with her Greek and Roman stories have modified the attitud. 
of many modern readers to the historical novel, but there are 
some people who still like the escape which the unrealistic 
historical romance can give them. As long as they do not 
really believe that the past was like The Romance of the Rose or 
Lyly’s Euphues, or think that human beings were so very 
different a hundred, or a thousand, years ago, it seems surely 
a legitimate preference, or at least one so ingrained in the 
human race as to have become respectable. 

The Laird of Balfrie and The King’s Goose both provide 
agreeable and exciting escape into an unreal world. “ The 
King’s Goose” concerns figures labelled ‘ King Louis of 
France, Anne of Brittany and their court,” the figures move 
about in a lively agreeable way. The Laird of Balfrie is about 
Scotland after the °45. It is not perhaps fair to the author to 
say that this book belongs to the school of Stevenson, yet if 
such a description serves to direct the attention of readers to 
a good example of a legitimately loved type of romance, per- 
haps the author will forgive its use. 

Unrecorded is in a different category. It cannot be said 
to belc-ag to the pre-Feuchtwanger type, for Mrs. R. S, Garneit 
never lets her readers off the truth about her period, which is 
that of the Wars of the Roses. The kook is alarming in its 
veracity. She sets off from a chronicler’s account of the 
sack of Ludlow by the Lancastrians. 

*“Whinn they hadde drokyn inowe of wyne that was in tavernys 
and in other placys, they fulle ungodely smote owte the heddys of 
the pypys and hoggyshedys of wyne, that men wente wete-schodo 
in wyne, and then they robbyd the towne, and bare away beddinge, 
clothe, and other stuffe, and defoulyd many wymmen.” 

She brings out the full meaning and implications of such a 
brief sentence. The heroine is an honest young girl, promised 
to a convent, and she passes through all the worst tragedies 
and horrors that a woman can suffer. Ter murder of the 
worst of her betrayers is one of the least painful episodes 
in the book. Yet Mrs. Garnett has a real sense of justice, and, 
passionately as she feels for her heroine, she is yet often fair 
to the soldiery. 

It is not a book for young people, but could be read with 
advantage by those who decry their own time, glorify the age 
of chivalry, love mediaeval bric-i-brac, and yet feel that 
physical violence is the worst of evils. The book is written 
with great fecling. 


Teader, 
Street ; 


Fiction 
A Diversity of Creatures 


The Fortnight in September. By R. C. Sherriff. (Gollancz 
7s. 6d.) 

Sarah Gay. By Mary Borden. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Shepherd’s Calendar. By Ian Macpherson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

They Came to the Castle. By Anthony Bertram. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

Wanton Ways. By NorahC. James. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

WHEN so many excellent novels are being written, it is more 

than ever difficult for the reviewer to maintain a standard of 

comparison which will be intelligible to his readers. ‘To call 

the novels exceilent, though a happy, a compelled duty, is not 


enough. Now and then one comes along which may prove 


important in the development of the novel, such as Mr. 
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JONATHAN CAPE 


Ben Jonson 


and King James 


ERIC LINKLATER 


Author of Juan in America 


Ben was not a crusty and pedantic 
scholar, but a genial man with a 
genius for friendship, who lived 
in one of the great romantic 
periods. This biography is as full 
of wit and humour as erudition. 
Illustrated. ros. 6d. 








D’Annunzio 

E.NARDELLI& A. LIVINGSTON 
‘This is an impudent and indiscreet 
work, full of subtle and smiling 
Italian malice. ‘The authors may 
be shocking dogs, but their story 
is a superb one.” ReEBeccA WEstT 
in the Telegraph 12s. 6d. 


Touch and Go 
BARBARA STARKE 
The Story of a Girl’s Escape. 
With an Introduction by ALEC 
WAUGH. 7s. 6d. 


Other Dimensions 
MRS. HENRY CUST 
A Selection from the Later Corres- 
pondence of Victoria Lady Welby. 
With an Introduction by Dr. L. P. 
Jacks. 
12s. 6d. 


Everybody’s Business 
HARTLEY WITHERS 
*It is a real pleasure to read a book 
so sane, so comprehensive and well 
balanced, and so convincing as this 


in such a time as the present.’ 
Times 1os. 6d. 


A Cotswold Book 
H. W. TIMPERLEY 
Author of English Scenes and Birds 


With illustrations by L. 8. Lowry 
8s. 6d. 

















BEDFORD SQUARE 


A ‘Tenement 


in Soho 
GEORGE THOMAS 


The daily life of a family of seven, 
four of whom suffer from pro- 
gressive muscular atrophy, living 
over Berwick Market. It is 
written from the inside with great 
humour and courage. With an 
Introduction by JOHN OXENHAM. 

7s. 6d. 


David Hume 


J. Y. T. GREIG 


‘Mr. Greicg’s book is a delightful one. 
No one has written a biography of 
Hume which so happily transfers 
that attractive personality to the 
printed page.’ Harotp J. Laskt 
in Time and Tide 16s. 


The Dark Duty 
MARGARET WILSON 
A novel showing what the Death 
Penalty means to those who have 
to enforce it. 7s. 6d. 


Maria Edgewith 
Chosen Letters. F. V. BARRY 
‘. . A wholly captivating and 
animated Maria—whose traits are 
brought into charming prominence 
in F, V. Barry’s vivid and graceful 
Introduction’ Punch 12s. 6d, 


What Russia Intends 
BRUCE HOPPER 
The People’s Plans and Policies 
of Soviet Russia. A contemporary 
account of Russian affairs and 


their administration, 
7S. 6d. 


Five Deans 
SIDNEY DARK 
has been added to The Life and 
Letters Series 


Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 
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Faulkner’s a month ago, or Mrs. Woolf's last week : but even 
that qualification is not very helpful to readers, who are 
concerned to know what a book is about, and whether they are 
likely to enjoy it. Unless a reviewer has some special label 
for those novels which in his view overtop the mass of excellent 
novels, he will be left with nothing to say about them when 
they come. Borrowing a phrase from the old Try-Your- 
Strength machines which still adorn provincial railway stations, 
{ would say that whereas a great many novels succeed in 
* ringing the bell,” a very few (for me) “ return the penny.” 
There have been two this season: Mr. Faulkner’s Sanctuary, 
in which magnificent technical use was made of unpleasant 
material: and Mr. O’Connor’s Guests of the Nation, short 
stories of tragic significance, the best of which will stand a 
comparison with any written in their time. This week, a third 
book returns the penny: Mr. Sherriff’s The Fortnight In 
September. 

Mr. Stevens was a clerk. He lived in Dulwich, in a house 
with a garden cut short by the railway line. With him lived 
his wife, his grown-up daughter Mary, his nearly grown-up son 
Dick, and his schoolboy son Ernie. They kept a cat, and a 
canary. Every September the family went for a fortnight’s 
holiday to Bognor. They stayed always in the same lodgings. 
Mr. Sherriff takes us there with them, lets us stay the fortnight, 
and see them off at the end of it. 

Here is a subject which could have been treated satirically, 
cleverly, patronizingly, sentimentally, you please. 
Mr. Sherriff comes to it fresh, and makes it universal. There 
is more simple human goodness and understanding in this 
book than in anything I have read for years. It is so beautiful, 
and the sympathy with which each character is seen is so 
perfect, that even its pettiest details can bring a lump into 
one’s throat. ‘There is a weleome for this book in thousands 
of homes; it expresses the genius of a people. Once more, 
the author of Journey’s End has enriched our lives. 

George Howick, who besides being a Viscount had a dis- 
tinguished Army record, fell in love with and married Sarah 
Pardon, the youngest daughter of a country vicar. It was a 
brilliant marriage for her, and she did her best: but, unfor- 
tunately, she did not love this handsome, careful, wealthy 
man, twenty years older than herself. ‘The War, which 
entrapped him, set her free. She nursed in a French hospital. 
She met one Johnny Gay. Howick blundered, and was 
relieved of his command. Sarah met him in Paris, and knew, 
almost as soon as she saw him, that their married life was over. 
Then the telephone bell rang. Johnny, whom, in duty bound, 
she had dismissed, had been wounded—perhaps fatally. She 
went to him at The General would not divorce her, 
When she went back to see one of her children who was ill, he 
refused to meet her. Johnny could not be faithful, even to 
Sarah. And so on. 


how 


once. 


The significance of the book, apart from its vivid detail, lies 
in Mrs. Borden’s insistence that a love story, in the fullest 
sense of the word, can live in an irregular and temporary affair 
such as that of Sarah and Johnny. She proves her point, even 
though Sarah's jealousy was little to her credit—especially after 
her treatment of George: but then, we are not invited to 
admire it. Mrs. Borden has her material at her fingers’ ends, 
and knows just how to use it. A cool, balanced, professionai 
performance. 

Mr. Macpherson writes a sound first novel. Old Allan Grant 
lived in Dalarn, a sheep farm on the eastern slopes of the 
Grampians, with his wife and his son John. They loved the 
land, and fought the oid losing fight that is fought on the land 
everywhere : a fight made bitter by loneliness, the country, 
and the dour passion of their own natures. Mr. Macpherson 
shows us the rhythm of these isolated lives, the slow disintegra- 
tion of Allan, the slow growth of John. The scene in the byre, 
when father and son quarrel over the cow .has real power. 

Mr. Bertram revives the house-party formula—and most 
acceptably. For centuries, Burgklastein had stood proudly, 
the home of the Klasteins, renowned for its noble hospitality, 
and filled with guests. The present Graf and Griifin still enter- 
tain—but with a difference. Austria stands not where she 
did: the guests pay. As you may imagine, filling the castle 
with Babbages and Oppenheimers and Mr. Candys and Miss 
Reids and Major Faithfuls gives Mr. Bertram abundant scope ; 
especially as the old Graf was led to believe that the guests 


—$—$— 
were genuine guests. Mr. Bertram is witty and wise, He not 
only dislikes what is ugly : he likes what is beautiful 
whether in manners, scenery, or thought. 


Te back the Countess to make a saint of Spencer before al 
would of me—or Babbage. He’s weak, and weak people will tales 
good impression as easily as a bad one.” . 
Mr. Bertram has his own way of telling the truth, ang it js 
uncommonly persuasive. ; 
In my innocence, I had always associated with the Word 
** wanton ” a certain amount of real, if misguided, Pleasure 
Miss James, unless she has succumbed to mere alliteration 
disagrees. Her characters drink and are promiscuous not 
because they want to, but because they find the ideals of 
sobriety and true love for some mysterious reason unattainable, 
Wanton Ways is very well written. Miss James is a stem 
moralist. In her pages sin has no drama ; its wages are no 
death, but a bilious headache. 


THE DARK DUTY. By Margaret Wilson. (Cape 
7s. 6d.)—This is a propaganda novel, and a good one, Jt, 
subject is capital punishment. Wisely, Miss Wilson coneey. 
trates not on the condemned man but on those who have ty 
carry out the sentence. She shows us a whole prison tense with 
unnatural excitement: the strained, nervous officials, ths 
excited men: suspicion arising and stalking from corridor ty 
corridor: slow disaffection: the sane and popular governor 
coming to be the object of a sneering hatred : a year’s good 
work undermined and confounded. All this, which is a matte 
of prison experience, Miss Wilson makes credible to the ont. 
sider. Equally credible is the private drama in the lives of 
the chaplain, doctor, sheriff, and governor. ‘They are all good 
at their jobs. They knew, in theory, that their jobs included 
staging a hanging. They disapproved. Now they know why, 
Towards the end, the book takes a melodramatic turn which 
is less convincing. The officials mutiny, and thereby save 
the condemned man, whose reprieve wouid otherwise have 
come too late. This, however, should not lessen the book's 
effect : nor should the character of the governor’s wife, with 
whom, apparently, we are expected to sympathise. A mor 
objectionable, sentimental, dishonest-minded, and _sell- 
righteous female can seldom have been exhibited in good faith 
to the public. 


L. A. G,. Srroyg, 


New Novels 


CATHERINE JOINS UP. By Adrienne Thomas. (Elkin 
Mathews. ‘7s. 6d.).—The pity and terror of the War 
seen by a young girl of Lorraine. Catherine Lentz under. 
took the most unpleasant jobs in the German Red Cross 
in Metz, and sacrificed her own love and life and ambition, 
Her journal has charm and _ sincerity, and is never 
sensational. 


MAD PUPPETSTOWN. By M. J. Farrell. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Another charming book about an Anglo-Irish childhood 
before the * troubles.” More vivid in its Irish atmosphere 

and detail than in the English. 


THE VALE OF MAENALUS._ By Alice Buchan. (Ben. 
7s. 6d.)—A sincere and careful study of three ineffectual 
young people making love by quotation and trying to 
straighten out their emotional tangles. With her last 
breath the heroine is still quoting, though very prettily. 


EAST WIND WEST WIND. By Pearl S. Buck. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.)—The authoress of The Good Earth gives us 
another intimate tale of Chinese life skilfully blended, 
for the taste of the Western reader, with Anglo-Saxon 
sentiment. Charmingly written, it should enjoy the 
same success as its predecessor. 


THE GREATEST OF THESE (by Nikolai Gubsky : Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot, 7s. 6d.) is the story of a Russian 
family on the eve of the War. The characters—the 
innocent-passionate heroine, her matter-of-fact sisters, het 
rake of a father, and her religiously resigned mother— 
are cast in conventional moulds, but all have a touch of 
individuality and freshness. 


DAVID BETTERTON. By His Honour Judge Ruegg. 
(Daniel. 7s. 6d.)—Blackest blackmail! is the mainspring 
of the plot ; the villains are ** so-called Socialists ” ; the 
sun is facetiously referred to as “ Sol”; and the her 
dreams of Queen Mab and the fairies. You look back to 
the figure 1931 on the fly-leaf, and wonder whether you 
too are dreaming. It seems too good to be true. 


DARK MOUNTAIN. By David Hogan. (Shaylor. 5s.) 
The guerilla warfare waged by the Sinn Feiners against 
the Black-and-Tans is a romantic and sensational theme, 
and the author makes the most of it in this vigorous series 
of short stories, 
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Durily Celeqraph 


In ten months THE DAILY TELEGRAPH has progressed 
steadily from the sale of just under 100,000 to an average 
for the month of September of 


250,737 Copies per day 


The increase has been a steady one, each 
month's figure being in excess of that for 
the month previous. 


While the start of this growth synchronised 
with the return to the old price of one penny, 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH has continued 
to be exactly the same kind of journal that 
it was prior to the reduction. 


Except for the constant striving after 
greater efficiency, which is common to every 


newspaper conducted with enterprise and 
initiative, there has been no change; arrange- 
ment, features, size are all as before. 


Above all, THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 
has remained a paper of sane views and sane 
news. It has not attempted to appeal to the 
reader who values sensationalism above 
accuracy, or to the reader who does not 
resent distorted and misleading handling of 
the events of the day, provided he is given 
a momentary thrill. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH to-day has incomparably the largest 





circulation of any 


“ quality”? morning newspaper in the country. 





It is one further point of interest that in 
these days of free gifts, prize schemes, free 
insurance, copies at half price, and other 
inducements to the reading public, THE 
DAILY TELEGRAPH has been able to 
achieve a new record based entirely and 
exclusively on the contents of the paper 
itself. 


That it should be possible for a “ quality” 
morning paper to do this in a year of crisis 
after crisis is perhaps significant of our times 
and our country. It goes to prove that there 
is an important and growing section of the 
British public which is ready to seize the 
opportunity that has been afforded it of 
reading as its daily journal a paper which 
discountenances extremes and stands by 
the characteristics of the race—solidarity, 
independence, and fairmindedness, 


To Fleet Street—as, indeed, to the 


proprietors—the future circulation figure of 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH forms a most 
interesting problem. How many people are 
there in Great Britain who can be reached 
from London in time for its appearance on 
their breakfast tables, who want a paper of 
the kind THE DAILY TELEGRAPH is and 
intends to be? There is no answer possible 
to-day, and he is a bold man who will hazard 


a guess. 


During the Election THE DAILY 
TELEGRAPH will prove a sure guide to 
clear understanding, because its treatment 
of all political, economic and social problems 
is without fear or favour, and because it 
gives all the news free from suppression and 
distortion. 


Every day more People are reading the 


Daily Celegraph 
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Current Literature 


Tims country has to thank General Sir Charles Monro, a 
scion of a well-known Scottish family, for three things. He 
was among the first founders of modern infantry fire tactics, 
and out of his gospel grew the remarkable shooting of the 
‘** Old Contemptibles,” which safeguarded the retreat from 
Mons. As Commander-in-Chief in India 1916-20, he re- 
organized the Indian Army and brought it up to a combatant 
strength of 573,000 men, who assisted in expelling the Turk 
from Palestine and Mesopotamia. And—greatest of all, 
despite Mr. Winston Churchill’s gibe of ‘‘ He came, he saw, he 
—capitulated ’’—he drew our armies out of the Gallipoli 
morass without losing a man. The career of this distinguished 
soldier has been described, and with some deductions well 
described, in The Life of General Sir Charles Carmichael Monro 
(Hutchinson, 21s.), by General Sir George Barrow, who had 
served under Monro as staff-officer and subordinate commander 
and can therefore speak from first-hand knowledge. His book 
is a little too diffuse in points ; some of the forty pages on the 
unfortunate Dyer episode might well have been compressed, 
and there are occasional repetitions. On the other hand, Sir 
George is excellent on the reorganization of the Indian Army 
and in his general conspectus of the Mesopotamian and third 
Afghan campaigns. 
* * * * 


The literary reputation of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has been 
somewhat obscured by the activities of his later public life. 
Engaging, with characteristic integrity and force, upon a fresh 
career in controversial waters, he deliberately risked the 
swamping of his previous labours. From the literary point of 
view this was a pity; for the author of The White Company 
and Rodney Stone must take an honourable place in the history 
of English letters. Conan Doyle was never a stylist, and in the 
short story of his period he was eclipsed by Mr. Kipling and 
Mr. Wells; but he follows at a respectable distance behind 
these masters. The Striped Chest, Captain Sharkey, The 
Crovley Master, The Debut of Bimbashi Joyce—these are stories 
of which no writer need be ashamed. And, of course, there is 
Sherlock Holmes. The Rev. John Lamond, in his Arthur 
Conan Doyle: A Memoir (John Murray, 12s. 6d.), holds a fair 
balance between Sir Arthur’s numerous activities. His survey 
of Sir Arthur's literary work is more enthusiastic than dis- 
criminating. The verses need not have been disinterred ; and 
it would perhaps be better for Mr. Lamond’s own purposes if 
he could have dealt with Sir Arthur's spiritualistic activities 
in a more objective manner. 

* * ke % 


Sir Herbert Wilkins has returned from his Arctic voyage by 
submarine, and presumably will soon give a full account of the 
adventure. What he proposed to do, his methods and his 
companions are described in advance in Under the North Pole 
(Benn, 18s.), in which he has collaborated with Dr. Sverding 
and Mr. Stefansson. The idea of penetrating under the Polar 
ice-fields in a submarine and coming to the surface of any open 
water seems to have alarmed the experts in 1919 and later. 
British Conservative Ministers were more open to reason, and 
it is stated that but for the advent of a Labour Ministry in 
1929 Sir Herbert Wilkins might have been lent a British instead 
of an American submarine. He declares that the Polar ice is 
often no more than fourteen feet thick, so that a submarine 
would not have to submerge to a very great depth in order to 
pass below the ice. The technical details of the ‘ Nautilus’ 
are given at some length. Bishop Wilkins’ scheme for ** an 
ark for submarine navigations ” is reprinted in facsimile from 
his Mathematicail Magick of 1648. Readers of the book will 
be keenly desirous to know how far the Polar reality corre- 
sponded to the hopes of the adventurers. It is fully illustrated. 


co eo nK 


Books about Rousseau have fallen on us of late as thick as 
autumnal leaves in Vallombrosa ; and Mr. John Charpentier 
is a bold man to add yet another to the pile. Rousseau: the 
Child of Nature (Methuen, 15s.) is, however, a book whose 
appearance it is difficult to regret. It does not purport to offer 
us new facts, and provides no analysis of Rousseau’s political 
theories or literary achievement. But it is the best short 
account we have had for many years of the life and character 
of amost important and the most enigmatic figure in eighteenth- 
century Europe. Mr. Charpentier can be accurate without 
being pedantic, brilliant without being superficial, and subtle 
without indulging in the fashionable antics of the psychological 
contortionist. He frequently has the mot juste, as when he 
refers to Mme. d’Epinay’s ** sensuality, which she took for 
emotional responsiveness,’ or when he writes of Rousseau that 
he *‘ was all emotions which, though not invariably bad, he 
judged to be invariably good.” Mr. Charpentier cannot quite 
forgive his hero for having destroyed the objectivity and 
balance of French civilization. But in his biographical chap- 
ters he remains entirely free from bias ; and he understands 


that Rousseau’s sufferings deserve sympathy none the less 


' suggests that in the doctrine and process of which Mahating 


‘opinion about or at the present Round Table until he (or 


mameummmneaes ——— 

because they sprang most of all from his own diseased imag; 
tion. The translation is clumsy in places ; but $1 
i) 


thoroughly readable. 


% * % % 


Those who would appraise the Indian ferment in its t 
dimensions cannot do better than read a little book aa 
sets forth the conclusions of Christa Seva Sangha, a 
munity of Englishmen and Indians wedded to Indian C = 
and an Indian way of life. The Dawn of Indian Freedom 
by Jack C. Winslow and Verrier Elwin (with a Foreword py 
the Archbishop of York) (Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d.), examin. 
the religious and cultural basis of Swaraj, makes clear tie 
Satyagraha has its own elaborate rules and discipline, 


Gandhi is the embodiment may be found the moral equivalen} 
for war that is being sought by a well-nigh desperate humanity 
In its political context the question finds treatment gj 
unmatched in Edward Thompson’s The Reconstruction of 
India, of which a revised and cheap edition (Faber ani 
Faber, 7s. 6d.) has now appeared. A supplementary chapte 
“ After the Round Table Conference,” is so informing and 
illuminating that no one should presume to express 


she) can be shown to have read it. 


% * %* % 





The special autumn number of The Studio, published at 
7s. 6d., is this year devoted to Modern Photography. }y 
“modern” photography, Mr. G. H. Saxion means “ photy. 
graphy whose aim is partly or wholly aesthetic as oppose 
to photography -which is merely documentary and repr. 
sentational.””, No one who has studied this collection of 
photographs by photographers of all nationalities can fail ty 
recognize the fact that photography must now be acknowledge 
as a new art form. Sougez’s “ The Window Pane,” th 
Times photograph of ‘ L.M.S. Express Northward Bound,” 
Lewis W. Hine’s “‘ Empire State Building During Constru. 
tion,’ among others, illustrate in different ways the subtk 
but satisfying character of this medium, [It is not enough 
to glance through this magazine in a dentist’s waiting roon 
(if you are lucky enough to find it there !), it justifies and 
amply rewards a careful study. 


%* a * %* 


A Challenge to Neurasthenia (Williams and Norgate, 1s. 64) 





is written by, and from the point of view of, 4 
patient suffering from the disease which she discusses 
Miss Armitage, whose name appears only on_ the las 


page, here gives an enthusiastic account of the method 
employed in effecting her cure, together with a high encomiun 
of its ministrant, the late Dr. L. S. Barnes, a general practi: 
tioner of the finest type. To a patient, his or her doctor is 
likely to appear unique, and his methods peculiar to himself 
Fortunately there are, scattered over the country, many do: 
tors locally appreciated and admired, whose names and repute: 
tions rarely extend beyond the area of their personal influence; 
vet whose attitude and technique closely resemble those her 
attributed to Dr. Barnes. Miss Armitage was evidently: 
subject specially fitted for the treatment she has described—\ 
** direct appeals to intelligence,’ by detailed and patient arg 
ment—but every experienced practitioner is too well aware that 
such therapy, however sympathetically and understanding 
applied, is successful only with some patients. As Mis 
Armitage herself says, “ a disease of the imagination is by 1 
means an imaginary disease.” Even in her case it is doubttil 
if the appeal to,‘* fact” and reason played quite so importail 
a part in her cure as she here suggests. 


A thoughtful little book is the Universities in Great Britain: 
their Position and their Problems, by Professor Ernest Barker 
(Student Christian Movement Press, 3s. 6d.), and deserves to le 
widely read. Professor Barker, an Oxford man who Ws 
Principal of King’s College, London, and is now at Cambridge 
has had a somewhat exceptional experience of our universities 
and his concise and exact description of them is supplementel 
by some valuable comment. Like many of us, he is gravelt 
concerned at the perils of overcrowding. ‘ Personal and 
individual contact between teachers and taught” is, le 
thinks, * the one thing needful to a university,” and it may le 
lost if the classes are too large in proportion to the staff, 85 
the case in more than one university. He states, as a matte 
of fact, that nearly half the students in our universities havt 
received some assistance, and that the proporticn is nearly & 
high at Oxford and Cambridge as elsewhere, thus dispositt 
of the suggestion that the old universities are frequented onl 
by the “idle rich.” Professor Barker is doubtful about the 
technical and vocational courses offered by many unlve 
sities. ‘* The University, like the Church, lives by the Spin 
and for the cultivation of the things of the Spirit.’’ Incidett 
ally, the new Nottingham University is not mentioned in the 
book, 
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| D. H. LAWRENCE’S 


THE MAN WHO 
| DIED 


“Opinion will be sharply divided upon this 
Jast story which D. H. Lawrence perfected 
shortly before his death. . . . There is not one 
of its pages which does not carry the imprint 
of a rare and impressive beauty.”--MORNING 
post. “ A work of quite extraordinary tender- 
ness and beauty.”—spEcTATOR. “ The testa- 
ment which admirers of his work must have 
wished that he should leave behind.’”’—mAn- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN. 6s. 


BASIL, CREIGHTON’S 


MEDNER HILL 
FARM 


“Richly amusing. . . There is inherent 
humour in Mr. Creighton’s subject matter, 
humour that would be spoiled by outside 
emphasis, and he wisely allows it to be self- 
apparent.””—TIMEs LIT. supp. “It is impos- 
sible not to be charmed by the refreshing 
atmosphere which pervades this novel.”— 
BIRMINGHAM Post. ‘A most satisfying story.” 
—WEEKEND REVIEW. 75. 6d. 


ALFRED NEUMANN’S 


THE HERO 


“The whole book is masterly.”>—sPEcTATOR. 
« A wonderful study.”—rTaTLer. ‘‘ There is 
no denying the brilliance of ‘The Hero.’ ”— 
» STAR. “..“¢ Masterly. A far finer book than 
‘The Deuce.’ ”—MANCHESTER NEws. “ Extra- 
ordinarily interesting.”” — SUNDAY TIMES. 
“Rivets your attention from the first page.” 
—WEEKEND REVIEW. Second printing. .75. Od. 


ANONYMOUS 


A BOOK WITH 
SEVEN SEALS 


An authentic chronicle, filled with a wealth of 
human and circumstantial detail, of family life 
in the later years of the Victorian era. As Mr. 
Hugh Walpole says in his preface, “ the value 
of this novel is its truth, the savour of its very 
quiet humour, and the pathos of it the beauty 
and silence of a quite irrecoverable past.” 


700 pages. 8s. 6d. 
SECKER 












































Second Edition 
Now Ready. 


First Edition 








exhausted. 


‘EDUCATION AT 
THE CROSSROADS’ 


By The Right Hen. 








LORD EUSTACE PERCY, M.P., 
President of the Board of Edueation, 
1924-1929 


O' great significance to every thinking man and 
woman is this book from the pen of the 
ex-Minister of Education. 


The title of the book goes to the roots of the present 
crisis. The book itself does more—it suggests at 
least some of the ways out. It is a challenge, at once 
provocative and inspiring, to the people of England 
and their educational leaders. 


5/- net; 5/4 post free. 


/ 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. I. 




















Calcutta University Publications 





IN INDIA. 
Pp. xxi. + 743. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
By A. K. GHOSE, Bar.-at-Law. 18s. 
Most comprehensive and authoritative work on the subject. 


Sound and thought- 
Monumental 


Pror. Keitn: “ Clear and careful exposition. 


ful work Pror. Jenks: “ Learning and accuracy. 
work. Pror. MorcGan: “ Most valuable contribution. Very book 
we have been waiting for.” Englishman: ‘* Work of authority.” 
Times Literary Supplement: ‘Comprehensive review.” Modern 
Review: ‘ Excellent treatise.’ Jiarvard Law Review: “ Highly 
commendable. Broad and highly suggestive.” 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. 
By Prof. J. W. GARNER, Ph.D., LL.D. Royal 8vo. 
Pp. 850. 32s. 


CURRENT INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 
By Prof. MANLEY O. HUDSON. Crown 8vo. Pp. 153. 4s. 
EUROPEAN ALLIANCE (1815-1825). 
By Prof. C. K. WEBSTER, M.A., D.Litt. Royal 8vo. 
Pp. 94. 3s. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF THE 
MARATHAS. 


By Prof. S. N. SEN, M.A., Ph.D. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo. Pp. 730. 18s. 
“A scholarly analysis.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 
“ A most careful and comprehensive work.’’-—J, Rk. A. S, 





Agents for sale: 
MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


Also all the leading booksellers of Calcutta, Bombay, Poona, 
Madras and Lahore. 





Descriptive catalogue may be obtained on application to the 
Calcutta University Press, Calcutta, 
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The Modern Home 


[We shall be pleased io reply to any enquiries arising from the 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Enqutries should 
be addressed to the Editor, The Srectraror, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C. 1, with “ Modern Home Page” written in the left-hand 
corner of the envelope.]} 


Lighting—I 

By G. M. Boumpnrey. 
When the question of domestic lighting is under discussion 
even the firmest opponent of functionalism will agree that 
efficiency must be the first and always the main consideration. 
It is not without significance that Genesis (by which I mean 
the Book, not the statue) ascribes the creation of light to the 
first day. Our eyes are universally ranked as the most precious 
of our organs of sense, though it seems probable that only 
those who have suffered some impairment of their keenness 
can appreciate fully the value of what they have lost. We 
begin, then, by considering the results to be aimed at, the 
means by which they are to be attained, and the form these 
shall take must come later. 

We have first to hunt the fallacious bogey of ‘ shadowless 
lighting.” There is still far too much life in him. I was 
assured no later than this morning, while examining a certain 
system of lighting, that it produces ‘‘ an absolutely even illu- 
mination over the whole room.” Now that is exactly what 
we don’t want. Eye-strain is produced not only by too bright 
or too dim a light, but also by too monotonous a field of 
illumination. The iris, which is the curtain regulating the 
amount of light admitted to the eye, becomes tired if it has 
to hold the same position for too long : like any other muscles, 
those of the eye require exercise. It is a relief when one is 
reading, for instance, if the eyes can be raised from the page 
and allowed to rest on a patch of comparatively dim illumina- 
tion. Ifa room is to be lighted from the ceiling (above all, 
from a white ceiling) the lighting should be no brighter than is 
required to give a general idea of the objects in it—certainly 
not bright enough to permit comfortable reading of small 
print in every part of it ; this need will be met by local lighting. 
Another reason against excessive ceiling illumination is that 
the eye is physically less able to withstand the effects of strain 
from above the horizontal than it is from below. In reading, 
for example, we instinctively hold the page well below eye- 
level. A good test of the general illumination of any room is 
to gaze across it for some two or three minutes and then shade 
the eyes with the palm of the hand: if a feeling of relief is 
experienced, the light is aimost certainly too strong. 

The other dangers, of insuflicient, over-bright or wrongly 
placed lighting, are better understood. One no longer sees 
so many bare filaments exposed to the eye—their effect aggra- 
vated, very often, by hideous moulded glass shades that 
reflect but do not soften. No doubt the modern gas-filled 
lamp is partly responsible, since in this the filament cannot be 
looked at without actual pain. The manufacturers, too, have 
helped by providing and popularizing opal or frosted lamps. 
A fairly recent development in these latter is the marketing 
of lamps frosted inside the bulb. These keep as clean as the 
plain glass, are as easy to wash, and provide a pleasant 
diffusion. The position of a source of light in relation to a 
book or desk is important. It is not enough to say that it 
should be behind rather than in front (and preferably on the 
left hand when one is writing) ; it should also be so arranged 
that the surface of the page will not act as a reflector, throwing 
the light back into the eyes and blurring, by halation, the 
clean edges of the print. In the common case of a desk 
placed immediately in front of a window, it is a wise pre- 
caution (if many hours are to be spent at it) to see that the top 
has a dull, rather than a highly polished surface. When un- 
obscured bulbs are used, and reliance placed on silk or other 
shades for the purpose of screening the glare, it is most im- 
portant that the height of the bulb be correctly adjusted to 
the level of the shade, so that the naked filament is never 
visible. This is particularly so with a floor-standard in a room 
with low easy As a rule, the adjustment can be 
easily made by bending the wires of the shade or gallery ; but 
it is also possible to get lamp-holders of different lengths by 
which the bulb can be set to any desired level. 


chairs. 








—<—$$— 
Having now dealt with the primary considerations, we 
come next week to aesthetic principles and a discussion, 
the methods and materials by which they can best be put i J 
effect. 





Finance—Public & Priva 


A Momentous Election 


Wirt all respect to the great British publie, one jy 
inclined to wonder how far the enlargement of the 
franchise has contributed to a well-ordered judgement 
and decision with regard to such issues as those Which 
have to be determined at the forthcoming election, For 
in the main, the problems with which the country i 
confronted are largely economic, and again, with gj 
respect to the clectorate, it is, perhaps, open to questiqg 
how far the youth of both sexes to-day 1s interested j 
let alone capable of forming a sound judgement y 
the matters which have shortly to be determined, It 
is, indeed, the profound ignorance of financial an 
economic principles on the part of the great mass ¢ 
the community which for years past has given Socialig 
agitators opportunity for succeeding in their mischieyoy 
sropaganda, with disastrous results to the whole country, 
Vet on the 27th of this month we shall have competent 
and incompetent voters alike flocking to the polls ty 
register votes which must affect the well-being of the 
nation for many years to come. 





CONFUSED IssuEs. 

Moreover, the difliculty of the electors will not 
relieved by the fact that it is already evident that ig 
many respects the contest will be of the most confused 
character which has ever been witnessed at a Gener 
Election. So far as can be seen at present, the majority 
in the National Party will be composed of Conservatives 
led, however, by the former head of the Socialist Party 
which itself was largely responsible for the present 
situation. In saying this, however, it must not be 
supposed that I am questioning the leadership of Mr, 
MacDonald at the present juncture. On the contrary, 
the very fact that the Premier, Mr. Snowden and M, 
Thomas had the sense and the courage to pull up a 
the brink of the financial precipice not only redounds 
to their honour, but should, I think, impress the country 
with the fact that three prominent leaders of the 
Socialist Party have publicly acknowledged that the 
pace towards Socialism had been too fast and that 
retrenchment and economy are urgently needed at the 
present time. 








Fiscal CONTROVERSIES. 

The confusion of the contest, moreover, is likely to be 
intensified by the manner in which the whole fiscal 
controversy on Free Trade and Protection is being 
revived. The Manifesto of the Prime Minister made 
it perfectly clear that the National Government, having 
regard to the* gravity of the present crisis, is merely 
seeking a mandate from the country to employ any 
and every means which may be needed to deal with 
the situation and bring back the country to a sound 
condition. This is an appeal entirely justified by the 
facts of the situation, and there is every reason {0 
believe that with leaders such as Mr. MacDonald, Mt. 
Baldwin and Sir Herbert Samuel there will be no desitt 
to push tariffs or any fiscal measures other than thos 
which may be obviously necessary at the moment. It 
is already clear, however, that in many directions there 
will be a tendency to obscure the main points at issue i 
this election and to revive the Free Trade and Protectil 
controversy. 

Tue Crry’s VIEw. 

I cannot help thinking, however, that in the preset 
instance the view which is taken by the City of the forth 
coming contest is the right one, and I want to set it out 
very briefly because I think that it may be helpful t0 
many who are perplexed by the innumerable issues which 
seem to be involved in the forthcoming contest. In the 
(Continued on page 510.) 
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“ Stale coffee may be 
likened to the day before 
yesterday’s newspaper 5 
though not quite with- 
out interest, it has lost 
savour.” —Imperial 





BY APPOINTMENT 





Empire-Grown. 
TEAS AND COFFEES 


are now in Demand 


High Policy says “ Buy British,” and redress the balance of Trade. 
Apply this injunction to your breakfast table. You find that here 
policy and preference coincide. 


Continental countries drink coffee; we mainly drink tea. Our 
annual consumption of coffee is 3-Ib. per head; of tea 9j-lbs. 


BUY EMPIRE-GROWN COFFEE 


London is the world’s chief market for best quality coffee, and Empire- 
grown Coffee deservedly ranks high. 


But nearly half the gross imports of coffee are re-exported. Last 
year about one-half of the total imports and re-exports came from 
Empire Countries. 


Drink Empire-Grown Coffee and help your countrymen. No 
better beverage could be desired. 


A USEFUL HINT 


Now the secret of making good breakfast coffee is simplicity. Your 
requirements are few: a warmed earthenware jug, a wooden spoon, 
boiling water, and freshly ground coffee. Grind it each morning. 


EMPIRE-GROWN TEA 
It would be almost impossible to woo drinkers of China teas from 
their allegiance. But not everybody favours China teas. Ceylon and 
Indian high qualities have also their keen devotees, and James Lyle 
and Company stock the best. 


James Lyle and Company have specialised in coffee for one 
hundred and twenty years, and will be happy to submit a range 
of samples and prices for Empire-Grown Teas and Coffees 
on hearing from you. Send for their booklet, free, ‘* On 
Coffee and the Making Thereof:”’ 


JAMES LYLE 


AND COMPANY LTD. 


Savile Row, London, W. 1. 
Established 1811. Telephone : REGENT 7521 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 508.) 
first place, let it be remembered that by long-standing 
tradition the bankers and the City generally have stood 
for Free Trade. It is true that during recent years these 
views have become considerably modified in the face of 
certain developments, but, in the main, it is still true 
that while many leading bankers are now in favour of 
tariffs, many bankers and a large part of the City still 
stand firm to Free Trade principles. And yet, however 
divided the City may be on this particular point, there is 
absolute unanimity as to the vital necessity for returning 
the Nationalists to power by a large working majority. 
This is duc to the fact that the City recognizes that at the 
present moment there are issues involyed even more 
important and urgent than those affecting the. fiscal 
controversy, and it will be well if these main points are 
kept in view. The present contest, as I have already 
said, is, perhaps, more confused and involved than most 
of its predecessors. I think that the position will be 
greatly simplified by a remembrance of the events of the 
past two years and a realization of the present Manifesto 
by the Sogialist Party. 
YrARS OF EXTRAVAGANCE, 

Even during the heat of an election it is very important 
not to distort facts, and, therefore, in referring to the 
orgy of extravagance in National expenditure on the 
part of the late Socialist Administration I am not for- 
vetting that the Conservatives were guilty during their 
live years of oflice of much extravagance and that some 
part of the financial difficulties of the Exchequer was 
inherited by the Socialists from their predecessors in 
office. This does not aiter the fact, however, that it 
behoved the new Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Snowden) who censured his predecessor, to see to it that 
the finances were soundly conducted. Not only, how- 
ever, was expenditure added to expenditure, but in the 
matter of the Dole the possibility of the system being 
abused was increased by Socialist legislation removing 
almost all the disabilities which had previously existed. 

Too Later. 

Instead of perceiving that the growth in unproductive 
expenditure and the consequent increase in taxation 
constituted in themselves one of the chief causes of 
depression, the Socialist Administration went gaily 
ahead with its expenditure programme, and only the re- 
straining action of the Upper Chamber prevented the 
final deficit which had to be dealt with a few weeks ago 
by Mr. Snowden being even greater than it was. Warn- 
ings at home and abroad were alike unheeded, and 
when at last, in a kind of semi-panic, the Prime Minister 
and some of his followers in the late Socialist Administra- 
tion saw that the time had come to call a halt to the orgy 
of expenditure, it was found that repentance had come 
too late to save the situation. The Bank of England 
gallantly did its best by arranging large foreign credits, 
but by that time distrust in the situation here and abroad 
had become so profound that gold withdrawals proceeded 
on a seale which made it impossible for Great Britain to 
remain on the gold standard, and the collapse of the 
late Socialist Administration coincided with the worst 
financial and industrial depression which this country 
has probably ever experienced. 

Proors OF REPENTANCE. 

Indeed, there is little doubt that the situation at the 
present moment would be even worse than it is but for 
the fact that the National Government during its 
brief period of oflice gave practical evidence of its deter- 
mination to pursue a programme of economy, and on 
paper, at all events, Mr. Snowden produced a balanced 
Budget. involving, of course, a further severe strain upon 
the taxpayer, a strain which has still to be felt in the 
coming year. It is a prospective strain, however, relieved 
in some measure by the belief that in time the deter- 
mination to effect economies in the National Expenditure 
will bring about a better state of things. 


SOLVENCY OR BANKRUPTCY ? 


Imagine, then, what would be the position if the 
public were now told that all these reforms were a mere 


---->. 


pretence, that expenditure was to rise still farthep 
the Dole system, with all its abuses, was to remaj tht 
checked, and that a still further increase was to ne ~ 
in the overwhelming burden of direct taxation, Yat 
the Manifesto of the Socialist Party is perused, jt kd, 
seen that this is exactly what would be the prospect ite 
Socialists were to achieve victory at the General Elect te 
Of. course—and I write the words. carefully and 7 
visedly—the consequénee would be national hog 
ruptey. Is it surprising, therefore, that with these a 
issues confronting us the City for the moment shoul 
refuse to give attention to the controversies about Free 
Trade and Protection, however important those issu 
may be? The City believes that, in the first place th 
solvency of the country must be secured, and it aly 
believes that the greater heed that is given to the task g 
Economy and the prevention of the abuse of the Do 
the less need there should be for the imposition of protee. 
tive tariffs, but the City also believes that the Situation js 
one where a strong Government should be endowed With 
exceptional powers. And T think that the City is right, 
Axrtucr W. Kinny, 


. . 
Financial Notes 
Home Srocks Berrer. 
Tue stock markets are naturally dominated at the present 
time by election uncertainties. Or rather, it would, perhaps 
be more correet to say by hopes of a Nationalist victory. 
¥or otherwise it would be impossible to account for the com. 
parative cheerfulness of some sections of the House, an 
particularly those connected with home industries. A feature 
ior example, during the last few days has been the strony 
rally in English Railway Ordinary and Prior Charge stock 
and also some of the leading home industrials. Apparently 
these have been bought on the idea that the formation of, 
strong Nationalist Government will tend to revive confidene 
and improve trade. Ina general way, of course, this argument 
is sound enough, but I think it would be a mistake under 
the most favourable circumstances to look for any immediate 
rally in trade activity. British Funds have been onl 
moderately supported during the week, although the value 
of the pound has been fairly well maintained. During the 
week there has been an announcement of Finland departing 
from the gold standard and also of Southern and Northen 
Rhodesia taking similar action. 
* * * * 
AnGio-SoutnH AMERICAN BANK. 

It was almost a foregone conclusion that in the case of al 
banks operating in South America, where the exchange 
have so greatly depreciated in terms of sterling, that th 
profits must have been greatly affected. Consequentl 
the statement of profits recently made by the Anglo-South 
American Bank was regarded by the market in many respects 
as reassuring. Jn fact, the total of £461,383 was almot 
identical with the figure of the previous year. Had th 
circumstances been normal, therefore, the directors woull 
undoubtedly have maintained the 10 per cent. dividend 
but the directors have very wisely made the final divident 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum following upon an interim 
dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum. This make; 
the total distribution for the year at the rate of 6 per cent. o 
both “A” and ** B” shares. The margin of profit remaining 
is, of course, very substantial, but the directors are transferring 
£100,000 to the Investment Reserve, £100,000 to Contingenc) 
Account and £26,361 to Legal Reserves in Chile, Colombis 
and KEceuador, while £30,000 is added to the Staff Pension 
Fund, leaving £153,070 to be carried forward as agailst 
£207,150 a year ago. 

% % * * 
PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES. 

The directors of the Bank have taken carefully into cot 
sideration the effect of the exchange depreciation upon the 
capital of the bank, which is so largely employed in South 
America, and it has been decided to transfer from the reservt 
fund an amount of £2,275,000 to the credit of a special reserve 
for depreciation of capital employed abroad, and other 
possible losses. This still leaves the ordinary reserve # 
£1,000,000. Moreover, it should be noted that this provisiol 
does not simply take account of the depreciation reflecte! 
in exchange movements as at June 30th last, but covers the 
subsequent fail right up to date. 

'e ws 


BANKING IN JAPAN. 


Although the trade depression which Japan and other 
countries is suffering has occasioned a reduction in the profits 
for the past half-year, the directors of the Yokohama spec 


(Continued on page 512.) 
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se E vecommend 

4 For there is Hu ELD 
* is almost magic in the car. f EFI 
A pain every Rolls-Royce — the WAK OL 
whole world has tried in vain to equal. = Cc a 
What oil shall serve “ the Best vai in _ _— ht : 
Rolls-Royce Ltd. choose Castro ro! ‘ 
such a subject, is better able to judge! 


ROLLS - ROYCE 


7 here- 
Yet Castrol costs no more than lesser oils. ae ' 
fore, let it preserve your car, for batt y 
“the most important car in the wor 
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£1000 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 99 99 99 35 
S41, _ » » 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


No shareholders 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission. 


[October 17, 193) 
i 


Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 510.) 
Bank are able, as the result of a conservative 


pursued, to maintain the dividend at the rate of fem 
cent., while the balance-sheet to June 380th jg again. 
a 


satisfactory one. The reserve fund has been raj 
115,000,000 yen, while, allowing for the trade depresgi 
the decline in deposits from 585,000,000 yen to 528,000 O00 
is very moderate. The cash position, too, is more yeu 
maintained, notwithstanding the decline in deposits 
total being 87,626,000 yen as against 82,654,000 yen a 
ago. 


the 
Year 
* * % * 


RUBBER. 

It must not be supposed from the interesting address 
given by Mr. Eric Miller at the recent annual meeting y 
Harrisons and Crosfield that he was necessarily taking ; 
rosy view of the Rubber outlook. At the same time * 
is no doubt that shares of some of the good concerns have 
fallen to an unduly low level, and Mr. Miller pointed out that 
shares in some of the reputable companies could now 
bought at prices which, in many cases, was less than the 
value of their liquid resources in cash and Governmen 
securities, thus giving a buyer his interest in the rubby 
estate for nothing. 

* * * 


RaApHaEL TUCK.” 

The Reports of Raphael Tuck and Sons Limited usually 
make a very consistently good showing, and for the pas 
year, notwithstanding trade depression, the net profit, afte 
meeting all charges and depreciation, was nearly £28.09 
against £36,000. The directors are able to pay a 5 per cent, 
dividend on the Ordinary shares against 7 per cent., the amount 
earried forward of £13,522 comparing with only £12,506 4 
year ago. The balance sheet is a good one, the item of cash 
being £58,314, while quite apart from Investments of £78,54 
specifically earmarked against the Special Dividend Reserve 
Fund, Government and other stocks stand at £19,344. The 
floating assets largely exceed the amount due to creditors, 

A. W. K. 





CORRORRAREEREELELACARARGRERRERGERRRRRERARSRRRRRERSERMERASARR ARES ALERARAAAEESSRARAERRERES: 


PSOPUTTFOTECLOTIDITOTPIITPSCULiTi Ei eiitisesiiereceeserestereteral 


UUSTCAATATNV TAT EC TTT AAAAALAA CESAR SHARE AEAA TRAIL PALL AGL AE LET EL ASE LE RESET LT TER STRATE AY: 


In every Country House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 510. October, 1931. 7s. 6d. 


Inp1a:) Tur Two Prosiems. By 
By the Hon, Eowarp Capocan, 
C.B. P. 





FInaNnce anp THE COMMONS. 
W. B. Laurence, 


. ULIAN versus CHRISTIANITY. B 
Tux CoLovr or Tue Sea, J > ¥ 


By “fie : 

: “ete 4 the Rev. F. MonTGoMERY 
Cc. M. — — Hircucocx, D.D. 

Byron : {is /AMENES AND 

en ry By janes LEADERSHIP AND THE Press. By 


Icnatius Puayre, 
Tue PENINSULAR War, 


Kemsie, M.D. 
Transport: By the Ricut Hon, frets 

Str ArtTiuR GRIFFITH- ATKINSON. 

30SCAWEN. Tur Necessity oF Poetry. 
Tus CHARACTER OF ARCHITEC C. E. Lawrence. 

turRE. By J . Nopren, Tue Nationa Crisis, By Bria. 
Tue Centenary oF Mrs. Bisnuop GeneraL W. H, H. Waters, 

(Isapetta Biren). By Amy CMG. CVO, 

Hi. Bapcer. Some Recent Booxs, 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


By C. T. 


By 





PU ULUYEVOCUTERULVALLLESETESTADELTSIULELYLOLECLELATELMLG CTL LERVELED 
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To men in the fifties 


and sixties 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium 
of £46:12:6a man aged 55 
next birthday can effect a Whole Life 
Assurance of £1,000 with right to Bonuses 
under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


There is no risk of Capital Depreciation 
in a Life Policy 


Full particulars and rates for other ages will be sent on application 


London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Funds £22,500,000 




















COMPANY MEETING, 
HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD, LIMITED 


Mr. Eric MILLER’s specch at the annual meeting of Harrisons & 
Crosfield, Ltd., on Tuesday, October 13th, included his usual review 
of the tea industry, in which he stated that the present price of com. 
mon Indian tea was well below the average cost of production, and 
that a continuance of too low prices must eventually result in the 
closing down of many estates. On the other hand, the latest crop 
figures showed that the increase in output during 1931 was com 
paratively small, and consumption was expected to increase this 
year, in spite of the general world-wide depression, as low prices 
induced most of the countries in the East to absorb more tea, and 
India was already ahead of normal. 

Referring to the rubber industry, Mr. Miller pointed out that 
cheapness of price could only give minor encouragement to consump 
tion because the raw rubber cost was a relatively small part of the 
price of most articles made from rubber, and also that research o 
technical improvements prolonged the life of the finished article » 
that in the case of motor tyres mileage had been trebled during ths 
last ten years. 

He showed that leadership and example within the industry wer 
incapable of remedying the ‘situation, and that the alternatives 
were cither for producers to drift along penuriously until many of 
them had exhausted their funds, or for the Governments of the 
principal rubber-producing countries to collaborate in tho preservs 
tion of the industry. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





———— 


BE INDEPENDENT OF THE LANDLORD AND 
PURCHASE YCUR HOUSE 


LARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE 


FOR 
ADVANCES ON FREEHOLD OR 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES IN 
LONDON AND THE HOME COUNTIES 


LOWEST MONTHLY REPAYMENTS FROM 14/3 per £100. 


ESTBOURNE PARK BUILDING SOCIET! 














136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W.2 


Secretary, Georce E, Jerrrres, F.LS.A 
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CAN YOU SAY— 


“If | die to-morrow my wife can 
choose between £2,682 at once, 
or £4,000 by instalments during 
the next 20 years”? 


That is the position of a man 
who has just bought a Protector 
Policy-annual cost £21 6s. 
net at age 35. 


sessoonononpeenccssenesssesecsn en ese pees cesesenssescnsnsasssuaasseseusssccscascoceses; 
. 


! Messrs. HAWKE & MARTIN, Insurance Brokers, 

! 169 Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 1. 
: Please send me—without obligation on my part—details of 
: the Protector Policy. I can afford to pay £........:ccceseeeeeeeees 
‘per annum. 

ERP RET SP OREC EERE C LE COLES 
' (Mr., Mre., or Miss) 

H MEN soos ce eons gs eaieicle's adiots oalsra/areas nlc unbnntaadettcwaes 


H 
f 
! 17/10/31. 


‘_. ne eee 7 








Economy 









UTILITY! ! fig 








STERLING VALUE 


Gorgeous colours—Electric Green and Gold; Alizar 
Crimson and Gold. 

Ce wellers 

and prices. 


and_ Stores. 


Now showing at Stationers 
Made in 


See Waterman’s in Aa ae? style 
U.S.A. and Canada 

L. G. SLOAN, bane The Pen Corner, Kingsway, 
London, C.2 
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A CONTRACT 
happily hultill ti 


The evening wears on... scores mount 
above and below. and your satisfaction 
is complete in the assurance of hospitality 
fittingly displayed in the inevitable 


PLAYER'S. 


N°S 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 


1O ror 8” WO ron l/4 
50 023/35 100 ron6/4- 


With or without Cork lips 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO “COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN ANO IRELAND). tTD. 
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ROYAL 


PATRON 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


SATURDAY, OCT. 24—2.30 


ALBERT HALL, S.W.7 


- HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


true Art, 
Hassall 


you can, 


ELIJAH 


Postal Art Courses, 


BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


Reap Pleasure and Profit from your Artistic Abilities 


HERE is pleasure in making even a reason. 

ably good sketch. 

if you had at your finger-tips the technique of 
the trained artist, how much delight you could gain trom 
the facile and able use of your pen, pencil, or brush! If 
you ike drawing and possess even the average taste for 
through the medium of the John 
quickly acquire that skil! 
which will make of you an able artist—which will endow 
you with the ability to draw and sketch 


If you 


profit—as a fascinating accomplishment, a “ 


could really draw, 


for pleasure or 
pin-money ” 



































































MENDELSSOHN pastime or a whole-time income: ——, ‘ 
producing profession. Make @ copy Pe PON— POST NOw!— \pPol 
MADAME MIRIAM LICETTE of ine, cccompanying sketch and | toma copy of the Iicamie? Sale 
si ti rr To 
MR. WALTER WIDDOP ane fo the Jobn Hassall Cor- ciom of enclosed sketch Yay and {ree ett x" 
MISS OLGA HALEY ae,” to will soceiee ‘in re- 9/3. — \ 
turn an erpert, candid opinion of : The (x 
MR. HORACE STEVENS gee oe ge ee ‘i 
’ w receive a presentation copy candi¢ 
At the Organ : Mr. R. ARNOLD GREIR. ot a beautifully reproduced ADDRESS niversi 
Prices: Stalls, Ss. 6d.; Arena, 6s. 6d.; Balcony (Reserved), 4s, 64.; hrochure, lavishly illustrated by i se der 4 
Unreseryed, 3s. 6d.; Gallery Promenade, 2s. gg Pace ae ge Ale Spectator. oh 
7 “Cee ( » Seaca 74 ae 8s a ’ Cc ei 
P +x cog-ere oe posted of the Season will be: fall astaite Gh the damdus Jenn October ae vata assess oh 
MASS IND cB as a ig \ < hes ret .. Noy. 28, at 2.30. | Hassall Postal Art Courses. g nder 21)" voting 
eethove 7 | Wart 
CAROLS até is abe ‘ Dec. 19, at 7 The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Dept. H9/3, St, Alban, = . 
ME SIA H: del) = Tan. 2, at 2.30. biaiue 
T net REA ey mdel) GERONTIUS é Igar) Fer. 6, at 2.30. 5 : —. ala 
ME Ssh A (Handel) ... Mar. 25, at 2.30. THEATRES 3 
In conjunction nh. the — Phitharmonic pega 290 Want 
THE CREATION (Haydn) ... » Man, 5, at 2.30. - a, et 
The New Symphony Orchestra. WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Pal: ace St. suckingham Gate, SW, n 
Conductor: DR. MALCOLM SARGENT. N Telephone: Victoria 0283 & 0284. — 
‘“ ‘ dae eaten ate > < Nightly at 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2.30 +1 
THE MASS OF LIFE (Delius) os onis a it ApRIL 21, at 8.15. HENRY AINLEY in ( 
Conductor: SIR TH ‘A. : _ . 
Subscription for the Genes es of SEVEN CONCERTS: Stalls, £2 9s. Od.; Lorelei went A erento he 
Arena, £1 15s. 0d.; Balcony, £1 4s. 6d. - - - — a 
Subscribers’ names can now be received and seats senna at the Box QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) EVENINGS at 8,15, - 
Office, Albert Hall (Telephone: Kensington 5360) and usual Agents reg 
he performance of Messiah on March 25 (Good Friday) is not included THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, id e 
in sh ao dhepannin onaton By Rupotr Bester. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30, Vornis 
a the subseription series, 2nd YEAR. LONDON’S LONGEST RUN, = 
0 hit 
mie 
' THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, = 
Just Published. (incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) COLES 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 
Paid-up Capital ace au a ae ane es —£4,500,000 the 
eserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter |. £ 4,500,000 AnD 
yr L. L. B. ANGAS. Letters of Credit os wine a aggro and banking business of every pian 
* eae wan ee ee , g the day following description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank rf 
the. - sien i le publ y — — the stock market throughout Australia and New Zealand  Denosite for fixed neriods received Fur 
movements which have since occurred, will prove invaluable signed 
to investors as a guide in the forthcoming months. LIBERTY TILO-LEUM yornis 
Mr, L. L. B. Angas’s forecasts of stock market movements Hetob 





have, in the past, shown an uncanny accuracy, as witness 
his. Sag co a **The Coming Rise in Gold Shares” and 
“The C r Collapse in Rubber.” This latest publication 
can . e& inal lly rec mended. 





Publishers: St. Clement's Press. Portugal Street, W.C. 2 5/- 


GIVES THE EFFECT Cnive 
OF AN ‘ 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 




















now 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


Telephone: HOLBORN 7600, nett COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO.. LTD REGENT ST. LONDON, 
ON 
DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE SOUTH AMERICA LAN 
CHILDREN TOUCH YOUR HEART? He 
IN 
1,100 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, = oer 
some total orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, are ROYAL MAIL by t 
under the care of : 


will 
RIC] 
LON 


PACIFIC LINES ; 






































&é 77 \l 
ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 

(FOUNDED 1843) SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL ses 
2s. 6d. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN [ 
minute. PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 4 
£7 pes Od. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for * Fer full porticulars apply tos Oh 
One aur. ; Aras ; : AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.E lite 
lease send a gift to help the Society in this great work of & ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 ae 
caring for, and providing for, these young ones. GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL oe 
° ° . Las 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 f also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton mr 
Rates for Prepaid Classified Adverti ; 
Two Shillings per (ine (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ me 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24%, for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance A 
to ensure insertion, not later shan Tuesday of each week. 

fy HE LAW S8ODTE TY. PERSONAL CINEMA 
The Council offers for award in July, 1932, ee POETRY SOCIETY'S examinations in verse A A Die MY CINEMA! p 
nite a a say speaking have unique authority, value and effect. if. Oxtord Street (Opp. Warings). Ger. 205) e 
THREE STUDENTSHIPS For + apply THE REGISTRAR, 44 Branham Gardens, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 181, FOR ONE WEEK. | 
of the annual value of £40 each tenable by persons | 5-W. q 


nutending 
in the Regu 
Copies of the Regulations 
or personal application to t 
PRINCIPAL'S 


lations. 


The Law Society, 


to hecome solicite 


rs, OL conditions prescribed 








may ART EXHIBITIONS 


SECRETARY, 


be obtained by written 





EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 10—6, 
4(1) Painting of London, by ALGERNON NEWTON, 
(2) DRAWINGS Old and New, 


Chancery Lane, W.C, 2. 








This Week ; 


The Banned Russian Sound Film, 
‘THE BLUE EXPRESS,” 
and 
Trauberg’s Brilliant Picture of the 
“CHINESE REVOLUTION.” 
(Aduits Only.) 
“ VAUDEVILLE” with Emil Jannings, a Fe yy 
* TURKSLB” (Soviet), 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





, EN SSLON (founded 1885).— 52,000. Free 
art dager to East End Children. 15,000 
4 pe a Christmas treat. Old people and tired 
aniwe oat forgotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 
worhers <a Great Religious, Social and Philan- 
patients institution. Full particulars sent. Visitors 
ar fey, FE. W. CHUDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, 
ayy HE 7 








oad, fe. 1. 


vratrmerviatt 





&e., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





ALFRED'S 


en «ALE SCHOOL, = WANTAGE 


ko 





jors invite applications for the Appoiotment 


ye Govert 
I nent 


HEAD-MASTER to begin work in January 


‘andidates must be Graduates with Honours of a 
versity of the United Kingdom, and should be 
Rivers T ‘ 1 ee 

\ age. The salary will be 600, rising 


der 40 years of , i 
y 20 per anni fo a maximum oi £700 
rhe number of boys on the rolls is 91 

xl 


Sele candidates will ! atter 


he required to 
voting of Governors, OT whieh they will 1 ee 
Further information and forms of application may he 
rom the undersignes 

i must reach me np 





Ve 





t later than Novem- 


FULLALOVE, 


Clerk to the Governors. 


Es 


Wantage, 





October 6th, 1931 
‘hdd SERVICE COMMISSTON 
{ post ol ASSISTANT at the National Gallery, open 
tw women and men, will be vacant January Ist, 1952 


sylary £250 £600; age limits 22-30. Preference 
vill be given for attainments in Art, History and Study 
nd foreign languages Regulations and Application 
forms to be obtained from the SrcRETARY, National 
agllery, London, W.C. 2: the latter must be returned 


ohim completed by October Zsth, 151 


gO5 





————— 


TNIVERSLT COLLEGK OF SOUTH WALKS 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


(OLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR: CYMRI 
4 [NWY. 


the College invites applications for 
« post of a temporary ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
\RT in the Training Departments. This is a full-time 
spnointment, and will be, in the first instanee for the 
Session 1931-32, + yntil September 30th, 1932. 

Salary at the rate of £300 per annum. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the uader- 
signed, by Whom three coples of application and testi- 
before Tuesday, 


the Council « 





wonials must be recefyed on or 
Hetober 20th, 1931. 
D. J, A. BROWN, 
Vaiversity College, Cardiff. Registrar, 
Octaber Sth, 1931 


LECTURES 


Or 





— LONDON. 

\ Lecture on“ THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
ON THE PRESENT LAW OF OWNERSHIP OF 
LAND” will be given by MR. T. CYPRIAN WILLIAMS 
One of the Convevancing Counsel to the Court, and 
—— of Lincoln’? Inn) at KING'S COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2) on WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER 2st, at 5.30 pan. The Chair will be taken 
by The Right Hon. Lord Justice Lawrence, P.C 

{ Course of six Lectures on" LMPERIAL DEFENCE” 


wil be given by ADMIRAL STR HERBERT W 
RICHMOND, KOC, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gow street, W.C. 1) on TUESDAYS, 
OCTOBER zoru, 27TH, NOVEMBER 3rv, 10TH, 17TH 


und 24TH, at woop 

ADMISSION FR WITHOUT TICKET 

Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar 


thi. 
BK, 


an DON | 
A Lecture « 


ANDREW LANG AND THE MAID 
OF FRANCE “ will 


he given (in Kuelish) by MONSTEUR 
LE PROFESSEU R L. CAZAMLAN (Professor of Engtish 
Literature and Civilization in the University of Paris 
Sorbonne), a BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


Regent's Park, NW. 1), on MONDAY, OCTOBER 26th, 
atod5 pam The Chair will be taken by Professor 
Lascelles Abercrombie, Litt.D.. M.A. (Hildred Carlile 





hy 





erature in the University) 
WITHOUT TOW ET 
so J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar 


sor of 





\DMISSTON 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 











| YOREIGN OFFICE, Consular, Home Civil, 1.0.8., &e., 
4 1931. Ist place 1.C.8. 2nd FLO. 3rd Home Civil. 
One-third of successful candidates studied at 
PAVIES'S, 


5 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W. 2 Padd, 3552. 


qr DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON 
7? SCHOOL FOR GURLS (5-18) ¢English Church). 
Recognized by Beard of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing rs Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from ¢{0.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 





“ood 1 











— AINING .—Central Kmploviment Bureau and 

Students’ Careers Association (Incorporated not ior 
profit). Established 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
highly-qualitied Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens. Extensive appointments Department 
to posts. Write SeCRETARY for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C.] 





assists 








LET LOVING NATURE 
CURE YOUR 
CHRONIC RHEUMATISM 


Trefriw Waters ‘are so rich in Sulphur- 








Tron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The ‘Treatment, which is simple and 


highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfeet Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
} ¥ ’ > . > 4 » 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


TREF RIW CHALYBEATE WELLS. 
Weta ‘of British P+ alla - 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


able informution and 
itable establishments 


he 






tes‘ HOOLS AND TUTORS 
‘ 


advice concerning the most s 


will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind gi school, age of pupil, locality 
preterred, range of fees, &e.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightely, Lid.. Scholastic Agenis, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Pelephone tegent 0301 (2. lines) 


SCHOOLS,” the most complete 


Publishers of * 


guide to 
schools in existence 3 


6d... post free 3s. 7 


SS ( 


HOOLS FOR BOYS annp GIRLS. 


\ rUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-te-slate know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 


PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 


PRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and reugh idea of fees should be given 
dW Jd. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, B.C. 4. Yel Mansion House 5053 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
























Ayo COLLEGE, GUERNSEY Boys’ Pub 
4 lic School. Founded 1563. Inclusive terms, £85 to 
{95 per annum.— Particulars HEAD-MASTER 
| OVER COLL an EXAMINATION for four 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100, £60, 
two £40), and five ENHIBITIONS (value £30). will be 
held on October voth For particulars apply to the 
HrEAD-MastER, W. S. LEE. MLA... or to the Bursar 


Dover College 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





HOOL. Cirencester, Glos. (ands 

Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
Oxiord). 1 itiful house and grounds. Qualified staf 
Usual exams.— Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 





Wl. MICHAEL'S St 
Sisterhood ¢ 











YHE MAYNARD'S GIRLS’ SCHOOT 




















‘| EXETE! 
Hivh-class Boarding and Dav Schoel act { 
well- pped buildings and playing fields H 
stat lang ciality. Pros, fror RES 
PPE TAU RELS, RUGRY. hn BOARDIN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff preps 
tion for academic nipath ext < 
pla ing crounds erieke mt 
swim wa Vie 
schol il \ Peo : 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
PREPARATORY, Mesers. H. Pavitey - Rn ¢ 
Lorr. The Schoel, 3 em | Worcs 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
LPTHORS invited torward Mss kituls jor pal 
4 flow ey t ) Cas t 
for Poems id 7 s KW! 
Lrp., 29 | ‘ 
| EARN to write Articles and Stories ke six 
4 hours protitable Booklet tres REGENT INS 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Pal Gate, WLS 
| ITERARY Typewritings y & promptly execut 
4 MSS. Is. per 1.000 words. ¢ doers rd. per LOen 
Miss N. MacFarlane (4 t Idertoint teliff-ou-Sea 














a ALD MASSEY, Litera: Av trond 
XY te, required Semd stamp fe prospeetus 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street. Lenden, SW. J 
fifa Accurate tern nod 
Accountaney, Books balat ounts prey 
RANDALL'S, 39 Buckingham Plice, Brighton 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


| IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Old Gold ansl 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum Antiques, Dental 


—— 





Plates (not vuleanite), Ac. Any condition large on 
small quantities ; cash at onet goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 


Street 


BENTLEY & Co... 10° Woodstock 
London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove 


the world 


in 
Oxford St 


FOR SALE 


((OMPORTABLE fare size Rolls Royce Limousine 
£400. In daily us: owne pw ! N 
“ON, Sneyd Park, Bristol! 


FOR THE TABLE, &e. 








roasting iowls 6 6, 7 1 fucks “iy 


* 
No otrd., p. tree. Miss BLaNcHFIELD, Banden, Cork 





oo. a Harrogate High-class residential school 
ator girls. Mrs. Hogben,B.A.(1L) Miss Charters, BA. (DL) 








| ANHERNE HOUSE. DAWLISH, S.) DEVON. 
4 Boarding schoo! for girls. Giraduate Staff. 


Preparation for Public Examinations. Individual care 
especially for delicate and backward pupils 








MISCELLANEOUS 





REVELATION TO) LOVERS of real 1 
A bacco BIZIM CIGARETTES, 6s 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d 
Remit to mannufaeturers, J. J. FReeMAN & CO., Lev 
90) «~Piccadily, W. 1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 


liseovered of Choice 


ridvabede 


Tobacco, the tinest combination eve: 


Natural Tobaecos every pipeful an indes« 


bd post « 














it nade with ° Dochain” oatmeal grown a 
th up in the pure Highlaad 
i is coarse ground, contains 
the le grain, and does not suffer from 
any refining proces ete 
7lbs. for 2/6 post free. 
ROSSLYN COLAM, Docham, Boat - of - 
Garten, Inverness-shire. 
( hk k N s W 0 ” Dp 
() HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARAT! 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 








UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COt {Chairman : Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.BLE, Disc. PBA 
LEGE, Chelsea. London, 8.W (Dav and Resi- | Delightiully situated, 420 acres Full quipped 
yuinel specially to train boys of good | School Buildings Separate Sanatorium Swibuning 
rt Automobile tadustry The curriculum | Bath. School Chapel Preparation for all lic Exain 
tially practical modern works expe inations Knirance and Leaxing Scholar } 
aining in administration Appointment qe London 
wdents. Candidates will be accepted foi t nay t the HrAb- Mis s 
Svilabus from HeEap-MASTEI } - 
————————————O “POT, NICHOLAS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
RO EDUCATION INSTITUTE col a) GIRLS (Recognized by the Board of Education 
LEG t TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY | (ages 7 14) formerly of Pynnactes Corner, > « 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE. | Middlesex, is now fully re-established for boarders only 
S.W.15 DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL. COLET fin splendid) situation, 450 feet up on gravel soil, at 
GARDENS W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 Chairman: }| Boximoor, near Hemel Hempst station } i} 
'. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss KB. K. | gymmasitn, 8 acres of playing fields and garden, Head 
“Wrence—For information concerning Scholarship | mistress, Miss PL ot. Brown, BOA. assisted by high! 
an Fund and Grant from the Board of Education | qualified stat! Every care te health and ! 
apply te the S CRETARY. pho l 





Ys 


pleasure per $-Ib. tin 





Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporates 
and original work from £3 3s. Specimen 


7 Mortimer St 





HENRY A. WaRD 


anything to sell’ 


se} professional < 


AVE vou 
H thine to or 
nvit » bring their anne 
yusands of readers of 


nee 





| H AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your 
| 
| 
{ 


ti 





Advertisements cos < 








pel ion, and should reach 
9 Cov st London, Wt 
Tuesd of each week Discounts 2 or 6 ise 
fiors > H 73 tor 26 rad for o2 
VEAL Ha - d Lewis Tweed Anv ke } ' ! 
vv Jat St. Tweed Depot, 246 St« vay Scot ‘ 
TON 1 den Write fou alder to AsutTte 
A « Horwes, Lerp., Pennine Quarrte Mt stiek 
| QOMETHING NEW FOR AZA Hay 
A oloured Pottery > beautiful colourins ¢ proti 
RAINES POTTERY ! . ! ad. sus 
"INTER UNDERWEAR tor THRIFTY BUYERS 
Buy bette db pa s. by saving the 
| profi Posteard ber s tus. Cat } FRE} 
} PATTERNS o BP.” Wow tnd 
} Br ‘ ” \ \ 
st V \ ( \ 
‘ Ky id W ‘ ‘ F 1 
tics . W 7 
! Lip... Dept. Ss. 4 n \ ‘ 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements— Cont. 


CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 


k a “ANDE RSTEG.—THE RUEDIHAUS in Bernese Ober- 








A land,summer & winter resort.—Mrs, VIOLET BATESON. 





LUGANO wore. BRISTOL 


Open all year. Beautiful in Auturan—mild, sunny 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 





TO LET, &e. 


| AUTHOR'S COTTAGE (Burnhata Beeches). 





Attractive furnished bedroom and sitting room| 


offered young single person. 22 miles Loudon; close 
‘bus and trains.—Box 731, Seripps’s, South Molton 
Street, W. 1. 





FPNORQUAY.—RETRENCH by taking an unfurnished 

Flat, and REDUCE domestic worry. Magnificent 
position facing full south and the sea. All inclusive 
rents.—11 Hesketh Crescent, Torquay 





W HY not stay within 1d. "bus fare Bond St.? Come 

to 54 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 
Park, W.2. Room «& bkfst. from 5/6 daily Baths free. 
No tips. H. & ¢, water all bedrooms. Tel, Padd. 2364 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


| ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.— First 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 





| RACING CANFORD CLIFFS.—Quiet board-res- 
overlooking Poole Harbour and sea. Private sitting. 
room available, Special diet. Owners trained nurse and 
masseuse.—HAVENHURST, Canford Cliffs, Bournemouth. 
( YOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—-Golf, motoring, 
polo. Every comfort Excel. table.--COLLETTs, 
Cleeve Hill 9, Cheltenham 
( XORNISH RIVIERA (near Falmouth).—Virst-class 
small residential hotel in a beautiful bay. Every 
comfort. Winter terms trom 24 guinea ‘Ship and 
Castle Hotel,’ St. Mawes 























| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with . & ec. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A ( . Wd, 
Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 





Node yd RNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
4Facing sea. Nr. pler & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311, 


popes 3URGH.—THE ALISON HOTE Melville 
4Crescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh, Tel, 207501, 





WINTER 


IN THE 


WEST INDIES 










ANTIGUA 
BARBADOS 
GRENADA 

TRINIDAD 


S/x weeks 
Round 


Voyage 


for 4Fi// particu/ars goply — 
THOS. & JAS. HARRISON 


OOCK HOUSE, BILLITER ST. LONDON EC. 3.. 


J;D.HEWETT & CO. LTD. 


1(LOWER) REGENT ST, LONDON.SW.1L. 





OR LOCAL AGENTS 


CLARENCE HOTEL, Faci 
* Quie t old-world Caravanserai 's 
water « vr adiator 3 in bedrms. 





SS 
—<<, 


“ny 


H. &¢ 


. Nt. porter, Phone “4071, 








and cold water in al 
ge per person for Bedroom, 
November to April—s 64. 
Novetaber — 10s, 


patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 


manseemestiinenein 


——, 


HOTELS 


uualicensed Hotels 
BLOOMSBURY STREUT, 
RUSSELL STRERY 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW 


| roots 
Breakiaat, 


Largoly 





| 
HOTEL, Hart — Strep 


200 rooms with hot 


“Bedroom and Breakfast From 88, 64, pe 
» terms on application 





: ‘othe rs at we r rates 





a 
Git Britain's Greatest 


5 comfort and ple astire, 279 


From 138. per day, 
Prospe tus free, 





DEMERARA 


RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. 


—$—., 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PHOPLE’S REVRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


LTp. 
- R H. A., Lvp., St. GEORGE'S House, 193 Resenr 


TG 
PRIVATE HOTEL. Ag 
} , perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for {ts home atmosphere and 
Vor Hlustrated Tariff apply 
Telephone 3655 








HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain 
r irst class. 200 feet above gea 
Hydrotel. "Phone ; 2207. 





HOTEL. On River Dari, 
ist Chass, Cent ceatian Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis &c, 


Gar, 'Phone: Totnes U4. 





7 HY not stay within 1d. 


"bus fare Bond St.? Coma 
, Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 
Room & bktst. from 5/6 daily. Baths free, 
all bedrooms. Tel, Padd, 2364, 








THE LODGE, 1 St, 
Room and Breakfast 


With dinner, 63. 64., or 











the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
AVIEMORE (inverness-shire).—AVIEMORE, 
BATH.—GR re oo ROOM, 
PULTENEY. 
ROYAL YORK HOUSE 
SPA 
BELFAST.—-GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.--BERESFORD 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON (s. Devon). - halal 
BOGNOR REGIS.— ROYAL NORFOLI 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNEMOL TH ty DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVE 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER, 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS 
—ROYAL ALBION. 
ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).— TUDOR CLOSE. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—-VICTORIA. 
CALLANDER (Pertis.).—DRE — GHT. 
—PALACI 
CAMBRIDGE.—BULL 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLP. 
CHELTENHAM.—-LILLEY BROOK. 
CHESTER. GROSVENOK 
CHRISTCHURCH.—kKING’S ARMS 
COLWYN BAY. PWLLYCRO( HAN, 
RHOS: ABBEY. 





CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 

CRAWFORD (Lanark).- - 
CROWBOROUGH.— BEACON. 

CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLE ey PAR K, 
DORCHESTER.— KING'S AR) 

DORKING. 

DROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


BATHS 
DUMFRIES. 
eo an crs (Forfars hire ).- _PANMI RE. 
ELIE (Fife).—MARINE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S 
EXETER. ROYAL CLARENCE. 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


[HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels 
of Great Britain and Treland from the 





hotels —in any part 


**Spectator’s’”” Recommended List. In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 











EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 
FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH. 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIR LOCH 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY..—-GRANT ARMS 
GRASMERE.— PRINCE OF WALES LAKE 


GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN, 


HARLECH (Wales).—-ST. DAVID's. 

HARROGATE..-CAIRN. 

HASTINGS.— QUEEN'S. 

HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN, 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS «& GOLY* 
LINKS. 

ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE, 

INVERNESS. CALEDONIAN. 

KENMORE (Perths.).—BREADALBANE. 

KINGUSSIE (inverness-shire).—STAR 








LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 


VYRNWY. 
-EAMINGTON SPA.--REGENT. 

JANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROVAL \ < — A, 
-ANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELI 
-ANDUDNO.—-GOGARTH ABBEY. 
= H AWE, (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
INDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 

"ANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.¢ 





NGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. 
PALACE, veart™ £ WC. 
THACKERAY, Gt. Russell st: W.C.1. 
WAVERLEY gf Bas Pacis v Row, W.C.1. 
LYME REGIS. THE BAY. 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MATLOCK.—SME DLEY’S. 

MIDHURST.—SPREAD E "AGLE. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire)—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnushire).—GOLFVIEW. 

—ROYAI MARIN 

NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE DON ARD. 
NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND 








L7p:. 98 ‘eh 99 Fetter Lane, E C. 4, and Published hy 
ywer Strect, London, W.C. tturday, October 17, 1931 











PEN MAENMAWR> 


ANNES-ON-SEA. 


SOUTHSEA. ER 


iC. 1, NI 
SILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 | TEMPLEC OME 
a. 





readers will patronize them, 








I ain IN PALACE 


; AUSTELL BAY 
Y. Wales).—-GRAND, 


_PALAC 


BRIDG Ms 
FONTHILL 


BAY, 
GT. NORT HERN, 
(i KR AND. 


CHY-AN-ALBANY 
SHIP & CASTLE, 


DUNMORE 


WELLS 


* WALES 
: RE N WYVIS 
GLENDARAGH 

(Somerset ).—TEMPLECOMBB 


IMPERIAL, 
HOP POLE, 


AND ALBERT, 
Tt RNBERRY. 


LORD LEYCESTER. 
Y¥/ L. 
-ROY boa OAK 


SAGLE LODGE. 








, at their Offices, 


TUTTE 





AMAMAAAAAAAAAAAALI 














